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ARETAS. 


VOLUME  THE  SECOND. 


CHAPTER    I. 

J\S  if  to  increase  the  eclat  of  this  debut, 
an  excellent  military  band  (stationed  in 
the  orchestra)  just  at  this  moment  struck 
up  a  martial  tune.  ''  That  is  lord  R. 
and  her  ladyship,  in  front/'  said  captain 
Allenby  to  Aretas,  and  the  lady  hanging 
on  the  general's  arm,  I  need  not  I  think 
name  to  you,  as  you  must  recognize  her, 
by  what  you  have  already  heard  ;  you 
now  see  her  to  the  utmost  advantage, 
she  is  certainly   a  model  of  beauty  and 
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grace.  If  I  were  not  a  married  man,  I 
believe  I  should  make  as  great  a  fool  of 
mjself  as  the  rest  of  the  men  there,  who 
are  all  flocking  round  her ;  but  come 
Aretas,  I  must  hasten  to  introduce  you, 
perhaps  you  may  get  a  dance  with  her 
after  all ;  she  may  have  kept  a  set  in  re- 
serve for  a  favourite.'* 

''  Then,  I  am  sure  that  is  not  likely 
to  be  for  me/'  cried  Aretas,  "  nor, 
indeed,  have  I  the  least  wish  to  dance 
with  her:  I  cannot  say,  I  think  so  much 
of  her/' 

*^  Oh  !  thou  insensible  !"  exclaimed 
his  uncle,  ''  and  pray  what  fault  can  you 
find  with  her?" 
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'^  In  the  first  place^  she  is  too  tall  !** 

''  Too  tall !  Why  that  is  one  of  her 
chief  beauties ;  for,  though  she  is  slight, 
she  is  not  thin.  Surely,  you  that  are  so 
tall  yourself  cannot  admire  a  little  wo- 


"  No,  not  absolutely  little,  but  of  the 
middle  size/* 

Aretas  was  all  this  time  thinking  of 
Constance,  and  he  could  not  permit  any 
thing  to  be  handsome  that  was  unlike 
her :  he  continued.  ''  Now,  take  no- 
tice of  Miss  Clarendon ;  there  is  some- 
thing so  obtrusive  in  her  height ;  it  would 
be  utterly  impossible  any  one  could  be- 
hold her  without  odsei^ing  her,  even 
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were  she  distinguished  by  nothing  else. 
That  lofty  stature^  in  a  manner^  commands 
attention;  and  conveys  quite  a  different 
impression  from  that  retiring  timidity, 
that  bashful  gentleness,  so  interesting  in 
the  sex/' 

^'  I  grant  you  it  is  very  interesting, 
and  quite  in  character,  in  a  country  girl, 
totally  unused  to  mix  in  society,  but  I 
must  declare  a  decided  predilection  in 
favor  of  that  majestic  grace,  that  easy 
courtesy,  and  genuine  good  breeding, 
so  conspicuous  in  every  look  and  gesture 
of  Miss  Clarendon.  Now,  observe  her 
at  this  moment ;  you  would  not  suppose 
by  her  unaffected  movements  and  com- 
posed aspect,  that  she  imagined  a  single 
creature  was  looking  at  her,   when  she 
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must  be  conscious  that  every  eye  is  fixed 
on  her,  and  that  she  is  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  adorers,  it  is  plai.n  she  thinks 
no  more  of,  than  if  they  were  a  parcel  of 
play-things  ranged  out  for  her  evening's 
amusement." 

"  Thank  God !  I  am  not  one  of 
them  !"^  cried  Aretas,  with  emphasis,  and 
he  pursued,  in  his  own  mind,  the  com- 
paiison  between  Miss  Clarendon  and 
Constance ;  in  which  the  latter,  in  his 
opinion,  had  so  infinitely  the  advantage. 
True,  the  most  beautiful  bloom  gave 
sparkling  animation  to  the  blue  eyes  of 
Miss  Clarendon,  but  Aretas  pronounced 
it  to  be  artificial,  and  how  greatly  to  be 
preferred  were  the  natural  roses  ever 
varying  on  the  cheeks  of  his  susceptible 
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Constance,  and  the  dark  hazel  orbs, 
glittering,  half  raised,  through  their  long 
lashes,  but  more  frequently  timidly  cast 
down.  Even,  at  that  distance,  he  could 
perceive  that  Miss  Clarendon's  teeth  were 
remarkably  white,  ''  but,'*  thought  he, 
'•  she  shews  them  too  much  !  Constance 
has  lovely  teeth,  but  they  are  seldom  seen ; 
and  how  far  more  beautiful  are  her  jetty 
ringlets,  than  that  bright,  light  hair,  ad- 
justed with  such  studied  negligence. 
That  expansive  chest,  is  certainly  well 
calculated  to  render  the  slender  waist 
more  remarkable,  but  art,  no  doubt, 
has  been  resorted  to,  to  produce  that 
effect." 

Thus  did  Aretas  mentally  elevate  his 
own  idol,   and  justify   his  taste,   at  the 
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expence  of  the  lovely  Miss  Clarendon, 
who  was  in  truths  as  Captain  Allenby 
had  termed  her,  a  model  of  grace  and 
beauty  :  and  this,  which  had  she  been  in 
a  lowly  situation,  would  have  been  gene- 
rally overlooked,  could  not  fail  to  be 
appreciated,  perhaps,  even  beyond  its 
value,  in  the  child  of  nobility,  and  heiress 
of  a  splendid  fortune. 

The  young  naval  hero,  who  had  boast- 
ed of  his  engagement  to  the  fair  deity 
who  presided  on  this  night,  led  her,  with 
an  air  of  triumph,  to  the  head  of  the 
room ;  the  other  dancers  immediately 
took  their  places,  and  the  ball  com- 
menced with  great  spirit ;  nor,  was  the 
uncommon  elegance  of  Miss  Clarendon's 
performance,  more  conspicuous  than  the 
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hilarity  and  unaffected  pleasure  with 
which  she  joined  in  this  exercise.  Aretas 
persisted  in  declining  to  dance,  though 
he  could  scarcely  stand  still  as  he  listened 
to  the  inspiring  notes  of  a  merry  high- 
land jig.  After  having  watched  Miss 
Clarendon  down  a  few  couples,  and 
acknowledged,  with  some  reluctance, 
that  she  certainly  displayed  peculiar 
gracefulness  and  animation,  he,   with  his 

uncle,    approached  Lord   R ,    to 

whom  he  was  presented.  Several  of  his 
Lordship's  party  had  retired  to  the  card 
room,  whither  he  himself  was  ahout  to 
follow,  but  he  remained  some  minutes 
conversing  with  Aretas,  and  expressed 
his  satisfaction  at  the  prospect  of  such 
an  addition  to  the  society  on  their  ap- 
proaching voyage.     As  his  Lordship  bow- 
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ed  off.    Captain  Allenbj   and  his  com- 
panions, continued    to  perambulate  the 
ball  room  :  several  young  men,  to  whom 
Aretas  was  introduced  by  his  uncle,  and 
who  were  extremely   anxious  to   dance, 
but  could  not  get  partners  (there  being 
at  least  two   gentlemen    to    each  lady) 
condoled  with  him;   conceiving  the  same 
cause  prevented  his  joining  the  set,  but 
he  declared    he    preferred   standing  by. 
By    the     time    the     two    first     dances 
were  over,  he  became  extremely  weary 
of  being  an  inactive  spectator,  and  proi' 
posed    to    Mr.    Hatfield   to    retire ;    but 
Captain   Allenby    advised   them,    by    all 
means  to  remain  till  the  end  of  the  en- 
suing set,  when  they  would  at  least  find 
something  to  amuse  them  in  a  good  sup- 
per.     Aretas    reluctantly   consented    to 
b5 
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stay.  Miss  Clarendon  was  again  led  out 
by  some  young  man  of  distinction,  and 
when  it  was  her  turn  to  lead  off.  Captain 
Allenby  drew  on  his  nephew  to  watch 
her  down  the  dance,  in  which  indeed 
they  only  followed  the  example  of  most 
of  the  other  gentlemen  who  were  stand- 
ing by.  Her  envied  partner,  observing 
the  admiration  she  excited,  exerted  him- 
self to  the  utmost,  in  order  to  prove  how 
fully  sensible  he  was  of  his  happiness, 
and  in  attempting  an  entrechatSj  at  which 
be  was  not  quite  au  fait,  he  gave  his 
ankle  a  violent  sprain.  He  instantly 
turned  pale  as  death  with  the  acuteness 
of  the  pain  :  he  endeavoured  to  proceed, 
but  in  vain,  and  he  staggered  into  the 
arms  of  a  gentleman  behind  him.  Miss 
Clarendon    expressed    all  the  solicitude 
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that  humanity  and  politeness  dictated  on 
the  occasion ;  and  rejoicing  to  hear  it 
was  only  a  sprain,  she  accepted  Captain 
Allenby*s  ready  arm,  and  he  conducted 
her  to  a  seat  as  her  disappointed  and 
discomfited  partner  was  assisted  to  quit 
the  room.  Captain  Allenby  did  not 
neglect  this  favorable  opportunity  of 
presenting  his  nephew  to  Miss  Claren- 
don, who  was  scarcely  seated,  when 
Aretas  perceived  several  gentlemen  has- 
tening towards  her,  no  doubt  with  the 
intention  of  soliciting  the  honor  her 
partner  had  been  obliged  to  relinquish. 
A  prize  so  eagerly  sought  after  was  cer- 
tainly worth  obtaining,  if  ft  was  only 
for  the  gratification  of  vanity  ;  and,  ere 
another  could  approach,  Aret  s,  follovv- 
JTig  the  sudden  impulse  of  the  moment^ 
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had^  with  one  of  his  most  graceful  bows 
and  sweetest  smilesj  requested  Miss  Cla- 
rendon to  accept  of  him  in  place  of  her 
disabled  knight.  A  courteous  assent 
excited  something  like  exultation  in 
young  Mansfield's  breast,  with  which 
his  air  perfectly  corresponded,  as  he 
conducted  the  lady  to  her  place  in  the 
dance.  Some  of  the  joung  men  he  had 
been  conversing  with,  and  who  expected 
not  to  have  found  a  competitor  in  him, 
observed  as  he  passed  "  I  thought  jou 
were  resolved  not  to  dance  to  night." 

"  One  thing  alone  could  have  tempted 
me,"  returned  Aretas  gallantly,  as  he 
cast  a  glance  on  his  lovely  partner. 

''  She  is   accustomed   to   this  sort  of 
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indirect  flattery/'  thought  he^,  "  and  of 
course  I  must  not  be  so  remiss  as  to 
withold  an  appearance  of  admiration, 
however  I  may  fail  to  experience  it.  as 
it  is  doubtless  what  she  expects,*' 

It  must  be  acknowledged   Aretas  felt 
extremely  happy  to  be   among  the  dan- 
cers,  and    whether    from   his  having  so 
long  resisted  his  inclination  to  join  them, 
or  from  the  exhilarating  influence  of  so 
animated  a   partner,  he  never  acquitted 
himself  better,    or    joined    with   greater 
spirit  in  the  diversion.     Miss  Clarendon's 
vivacity   was    contagious,    her   affkbility 
and  unaflected   mirth  could  not  but  ex- 
cite sympathy   in    those    she   conversed 
with,    and    Aretas   listened    to   her   with 
peculiar  attention,  from  having  persuaded 
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himself  that  she  had  momentary  looks 
that  resembled  Constance ;  (though  their 
features  and  complexions  were  wholly 
dissimilar)  and  under  this  idea  he  began 
to  agree  in  the  general  opinion  respecting 
Miss  Clarendon,  and  from  the  same  mo- 
tive, permitted  himself  to  enjoy  without 
restraint,  the  pleasure  he  derived  from 
her  conversation.  We  oftener  imagine 
slight  resemblances  to  persons  we  dearly 
love,  than  we  do  between  indifferent 
people ;  probably  the  image  we  have 
constantly  before  our  "  mind's  eye/'  is 
reflected  by  fancy  on  the  features  of  those 
we  are  looking  at !  Be  that  as  it  may, 
Aretas  derived  extraordinary  gratification 
from  this  source,  and  could  scarcely  with- 
draw his  eyes  from  the  lovely  face  of 
Miss  Clarendon,    so    anxiously   was   he 
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watching  for  the  particular  turn  which 
reminded  him  so  strongly  of  his  Con- 
stance. 

A  short  time  before  the  music  ceased^ 

Lord  R 's  party  re-assembled  in  the 

ballroom;  Aretas  now  made  one  of  it, 
and  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  conduct  Miss 
Clarendon  to  the  supper  room ;  he  pro- 
cured   a    seat    between    her    and   Lady 

R- f  and  added  infinitely  to  the  gaiety 

of  the  party ;,  by  yielding  to  the  natural 
bent  of  his  disposition,  and  displaying 
those  rare  talents  to  charm  and  entertain, 
he  was  so  eminently  endowed  with.  From 
having  been  the  constant  companion  of 
his  father,  and  even  from  childhood  per- 
mitted to  attend  him  continually,  he  had 
early  attained  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
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good  breedings  and  that  perfect  ease  and 
self-possession^  which  can  only  be  ac- 
quired by  frequent  intercourse  with  the 
best  society.  By  his  manners^  conversa- 
tion and  tout  ensemble,  Aretas  might  have 
been  supposed  some  years  older  than  he 
was,  being  in  every  respect  a  polished 
gentleman,  and  apparently  conversant 
with  the  usages  of  the  world. 

On  rising  from  the  supper  table,  his 
uncle  asked  him  if  he  were  inclined  to 
retire  ?  Aretas  replied,  '^  Just  as  you 
please,"  in  a  tone  which  plainly  denoted 
he  would  prefer  staying  some  time  longer. 
Captain  Allenby  said  he  cared  not  how 
late  he  continued  there;  and  added,  with 
a  droll  look,  ''  So,  you  don't  think  so 
much  of  Miss  Clarendon." 
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«  Why,  I  don't  know/'  replied  Aretas, 
with  some  hesitation,  "  she  has  a  kind  of 
countenance  that  grows  on  one.  Yes, 
she  certainly  improves  on  acquaintance." 
His  uncle  laughed  heartily,  at  which 
Aretas  felt  somewhat  annoyed,  and  im- 
mediately rejoined.  "  Well,  I  would  as 
lief  go  home  as  not,  indeed  I  would 
rcUher  go  ;  so  come,  let  us  be  off.  ''  No, 
by  no  means,"  said  Captain  AUcnby,  "  I 
am  not  half  tired  yet.  I  must  have  ano- 
ther look  at  Miss  Clarendon  before  I  can 
sleep  in  peace."  Both  returned  laughing 
into  the  ball  room  and  took  their  station 
behind  her.  Aretas  monopolised  great 
part  of  her  conversation  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  evening,  at  which  her  suc- 
cessive partners  seemed  by  no  means 
pleased,  and  that  probably  stimulated  him 
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to  persevere  in  his  attendance.  It  was 
not  till  he  had  handed  Miss  Clarendon  to 
her  carriage,  that  he  returned  with  his 
uncle  to  the  hotel,  whither  Mr.  Hatfield 
had  preceded  them  some  hours. 
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CHAPTER  11. 


vyN  retiring  to  his  chamber,  Arelas 
took  out  his  journal,  as  was  his  constant 
custom,  to  mak€  notes  of  the  events  of 
the  day.  On  treating  of  the  ball  he  wrote 
thus : 

*'  My  body  was  transported  to  the 
scene  of  gaiety,  while  my  heart  lingered 
far  far  away  about  the  spot  that  contain- 
ed its  treasure  !     A  lovely  woman  was 
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pointed  out  to  me.  I  could  perceive  no 
charm  in  her ;  till  a  sudden^  an  inde- 
scribable glance,  of  v/hich  no  language 
can  convey  an  adequate  idea,  reminded 
me  of  my  Constance  ! 

Instantaneously  the  fair  stranger  was 
transformed  into  an  angel !  and  I  could 
have  gazed  on  her  for  ever,  to  catch  at 
intervals  this  slight  resemblance  to  my 
beloved  !  I  sought  her  attention,  I  glo- 
ried in  her  notice  !  I  followed  her  !  yet 
not  her,  but  the  being  I  tried  to  imagine 
her.     O  !  how  infinitely  her  superior!" 

Having  soared  thus  high  in  ''  poetical 
prose,*'  his  feelings  burst  forth  in  verse. 
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*'  Sweet  tantalizing  glance  I  now  here,  now  flown, 
IIow  bright,  how  transient,  yet  divine  it  shone  ! 
Presenting  to  my  longing  eyes  that  face." 

Aretas  laid  down  his  pen  and  gave  a 
lengthened  yawn^,  as  he  meditated  the 
concluding  line,  running  over  in  his 
mind  the  appropriate  rhymes  to  face. 
''  RacCj  lacCj  case,  dace  :  dace,'  he  re- 
peatedj  "  O  !  dace  is  a  fish  ;  that  will 
never  do^  it  is  impossible  to  bring  in  any 
thing  about  that.  Let  me  see — ace ;  no^ 
ace  is  as  bad  V  He  rubbed  his  eyes, 
took  up  his  pen,  stripped  the  feather  off 
it  with  his  teeth,  still  the  tardy  thought 
hung  back  ;  when  he  was  suddenly  seized 
with  the  cramp  in  his  leg  (the  effect  of 
dancing).  He  jumped  up  and  hopped 
round  the  room  with  various  contortions 
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of  form  and  countenance,  to  the  utter 
derangement  of  his  poetical  thoughts, 
which  he  found  it  impossible  to  recollect, 
even  after  the  affection  which  had  dis- 
turbed them  had  subsided ;  and  closing 
his  writing  desk,  he  deferred  the  comple- 
tion of  his  love  effusion  to  a  more  happy 
moment ;  jumped  into  bed  and  slept  very 
soundly.  But  we  should  not  omit  to 
observe,  that  he  had  previously  spent 
some  minutes  in  devotion  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent description  to  that  which  excited 
his  muse,  though  certainly  not  less  fer- 
vent :  for,  in  one  respect  Aretas  was  a 
very  unfashionable  youth,  and  certainly 
could  not  have  slept,  had  he  gone  to  bed 
without  saying  his  prayers. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


ArETAS  quitted  his  pillow  in  high 
spirits^  at  a  late  hour  next  morning:  his 
his  uncle  had  slept  at  the  hotels,  and  joined 
him,  and  Mr.  Hatfield,  at  breakfast; 
when  the  preceding  evening's  amusement 
was  talked  over,  and  Captain  Allenby  pro- 
posed paying  a  morning  visit  to  Lord  R — , 
observing  also,  to  Aretas,  that  he  ought 
certainly  to  pay  his  respects  to  his  lordship 
and  the  general. 
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Arefas  oiFered  no  objection,  and  having 
finished  the  meal.  Captain  Allenbv  said, 
^'Come,  we  have  notime  to  lose,  the  wea- 
ther seems  to  be  changing,  I  think  the 
wind  is  coming  round,  in  which  case 
every  body  must  be  on  board  this  evening, 
and  there  will  be  nothing  but  hurry  and 
confusion. " 

Mr.  Hatfield  declined  accompanying 
them  in  their  visit;  if  Aretas  embarked 
that  night  he  intended  setting  off  for  Mans- 
field Abbey  without  delay,  for  he  was  im- 
patient to  term.inate  his  wanderings.  He 
was  no  longer  a  young  man ;  had  not 
that  been  the  case  (and  that  sir  Henry 
knew  he  would  be  averse  to  quitting  En- 
gland) he  would  have  solicited  him  to 
have  continued  with  his    son,  whit:h  on 
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all  accounts  would  have  been  more  ad- 
viseable.  Yet  as  Aretas  was  going  with 
his  uncle,  and  to  remain  with  him^  as  long 
as  he  chose  to  stay  abroad,  (for  Captain 
Allenbj's  Ship  was  ordered  after  taking 
out  Lord  R — ,)  to  cruize  in  the  mediter- 
ranean) the  attendance  of  a  tutor  might 
well  be  dispensed  with.  Particularly,  as 
Aretas  was  of  that  enterprising  and  inqui- 
sitive disposition,  which  would  lead  him 
to  seize  every  opportunity  of  obtaining 
knowledge,  nor  would  any  trifling  diffi- 
culty arrest  him  in  the  pursuit:  added  to 
which  sir  Henry  had,  in  a  manner,  com- 
mitted him  to  the  charge  of  his  uncle  who 
was  to  be  his  mentor,  and  would  take  care 
to  point  out  to  his  attention  e\ery  object 
worthy  of  notice.  Sir  Henry  had  also 
parted  with  his  own  man,  a  favorite  and 
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long  tried  domestic,  \^'hom  be  had  placed 
about  his  son's  person. 

As  tliey  proceeded  towards  the  general's. 
Captain  Mansfield  observed,  that  the  wint 
was  at  that  moment  quite  fair,  and  that 
he  thought  it  would  continue  so  !  They 
found  the  party  rising  from  the  breakfast 
table — ''  You  are  come  to  tell  us  the  w  ind 
is  favorable"  said  Lord  R — ,  the  moment 
Captain  Allenby  appeared/' and  we  are 
quite  ready  to  obey  orders,  you  have  only 
to  command  us  to  repair  on  board.  Mr. 
Mansfield,  your  most  obedient !  we  were 
just  talking  of  you.  Miss  Clarendon  was 
expressing  a  hope  that  you  could  play 
chess:  she  has  beaten  us  all  round  till  she 
is  absolutely  sated  with  conquest,  I  fancy 
she  is  meditating  a  fresh  victory  over 
you." 
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*^  Nay,  my  lord  "  exclaimed  Miss  Cla- 
rendoQ  laughing — ''  you  overrate  my 
prowess,  I  have  not  yet  won  a  game  of  my 
father."  She  cast  her  eyes  on  an  elderly 
gentleman,  who  appeared  out  of  health, 
and  who  returned  with  a  smile, ''  No,  Vic- 
toria, you  have  not  that  to  boast  of.  '* 

Captain  Allenby  here  stepped  forward 
saying,  "  My  lord,  I  have  not  yet  had  an 
opportunity  of  introducing  my  nephew 
to  you,  allow  me  to  present  Aretas  Mans- 
field/'— The  old  gentleman  bowed  with 
a  stately  and  reserved  air,  quite  the  reverse 
of  that  sweetness  and  affability  so  con- 
spicuous in  his  daughter,  for  that  he  and 
and  not  lord  R — ,  w  as  the  father  of  Miss 
Clarendon,  was  now  evident,  tho'  on  the 
preceding  evening,  Aretas  had  taken  it  for 
c  2 
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granted  that  the  latter  was  her  parent.  She 
appeared  little  less  interesting  in  her  mor- 
ning dress,  than  in  her  ball  attire,  indeed 
more  so  to  Aretas,  because  its  simplicity 
was  in  character  with  the  idea  of  Constance. 

After  a  hurried  visit,  they  took  their 
leave.  Captain  Allenby  being  impatient 
to  get  on  board  his  ship,  whither  Aretas 
proposed  attending  him,  his  gig,  (or 
boat)  was  in  waiting  at  the  water's  edge. — 
As  it  was  conducting  them  to  the  frigate, 
Aretas  mentioned  the  error  he  had  fallen 
into  respecting  the  relationship  between 

Miss  Clarendon  and  lord  R .  "  Indeed," 

returned  his  uncle — ''  I  thought  I  had 
told  you  last  night  that  she  was  his  niece, 
and  only  daughter  of  lord  Shurgrove*' — 
Aretas  started  as  if  he  had  been  shot;  his 
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face  became  crimson,  as  he  echoed  "  lord 
'' Shur grove!  Miss  Clarendon  the  onli) 
daughter  of  lord  Sliiirgrove!  Good  Hea- 
ven !  is  it  possible?  " 

His  uncle  regarded  him  in  unfeigned  as- 
tonishment, being  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  cause  of  his  emotion.  His  inquisitive 
gaze  recalled  Aretas  to  his  recollection^ 
he  endeavoured  to  recover  himself^  and 
said  in  a  hurried  manner — ^'  You  did  not 
mention  lord  Shurgrove's  name  when  you 
introduced  me  to  him! '*  ^^Did  not  I ! 
I  was  not  aware  of  that,  it  was  entirely 
accidental — Stupid  enough  certainly !  But 
why  should  you  be  so  much  amazed  at 
hearing  that  it  was  lord  Shurgrove  ?  '* 
Aretas  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  said 
— ^'  Why,  hs  is  a  most  particular  friend 
c4 
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of  my  father's  1  were  you  not  aware  of 
that  ?"— 

''O  yes,    perfectly. '' ''My   father 

of  course  knew  that  lord  Shurgrove  was 
going  to  Sicily  !  " — observed  Aretas, 
who  now  began  to  suspect  sir  Henry  of 
contrivance.  ''If  he  did,  ''returned  his 
uncle,  "  it  was  more  than  /did,  for  I  was 
not  aware  of  it  till  lord  R reached  Ply- 
mouth ;  his  brother,  or  rather  brother-in- 
law,  for  lady  Shurgrove,  who   has  been 

dead  many  years,  was  lord  R 's  sister, 

has  been  unwell  for  soriie  time,  and  a  sea 
voyage  was  prescribed  for  him,  and  he 
formed  a  sudden  resolution  of  accompa- 
nying  lord  R .     He  seemed  a  good 

deal  surprised  when  I  told  him,  a  day  or 
two  since,  that  you  were  going  out  with 
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tiSj  and  said  he  had  not  heard  from  your 
father  these  two  months.  I  fancy  he  is  hurt 
at  his  not  writing  oftener,  for  he  received 
you  with  a  degree  of  stateliness  that  sur- 
prised me,  but  he  is  unwell  and  captious, 
and  I  fancy  often  out  of  humour.  " 

Aretas  continued  silent,  and  fell  into 
a  fit  of  deep  musing.  It  was  now  suf- 
ficiently apparent,  that  this  rencontre  was 
purely  accidental^  and  he  reproached  him- 
self for  having  imagined,  even  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  his  father  would  lay  a  delibe- 
rate plan  for  throwing  him  into  a  situation, 
he  might  conceive  so  likely  to  promote 
his  views,  and  make  a  trial  of  his  (  Aretas's) 
constancy. 

The  resentment  this  idea  had  excited, 
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was,  on  reflection,  convicrted  into  affec- 
tionate gratitude  to  the  parent  who  had 
selected  such  an  object  for  his  future  wife. 
•'  Had  I  never  seen  Constance,  I  might 
have  met  jour  wishes  my  father  !"  thought 
Aretas. ''  Yes,  if  mj  affection  foi;that  idoli- 
zed being,  ^.ad  not  gained  strength  with  my 
years  till  t  has  beco  me  a  part  of  mj  nature,  I 
might  have  obeyed  jour  will,  nor  have  consi- 
dered it  a  sacrifice  !  but  fate  has  otherwise 
decreed,  and  put  it  in  ray  power  to  offer 
at  the  shrine  of  love,  the  strongest  testi- 
mony of  my  fidelity.  Yes  ray  Constance ! 
the  tie  by  which  you  hold  my  heart  is  in- 
dissoluble, and  she,  who  is  so  every  way 
formed  to  fascinate,  shall  be  doomed  to 
prove  the  strength  of  your  attractions,  and 
the  stability  of  my  affection  !  Yes,  she 
hei-self  shall  contribute  to  keep  thy  image 
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fresh  in  my  remembrance  by  blessing  me 
at  moments,  with  a  transient  glance  of 
thy  angelic  countenance!" 

The  uneasy  sensation  that  had  perva- 
ded young  Mansfield's  mind,  on  hearing 
Lord  Shurgrove  proclaimed  the  father  of 
Miss  Clarendon,  now  entirely  subsided, 
and  he  exulted  in  the  glorious  opportu- 
nity that  was  afforded  him  of  proving  his 
constancy.  He  recovered  his  spirits, 
which  had  for  a  few  minutes  forsaken  him^ 
and  was  the  most  active  in  the  hurry  and 
bustle  that  reigned  for  the  remainder  of 
this  day. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


V-/APTAIN  Allenby  was  entirely  igno- 
rant of  the  original  intentions  of  Sir 
Henry  and  Lord  Shurgrove  relative  to 
their  children,  neither  had  his  Lordship 
ever  breathed  a  syllable  of  his  plan  to 
his  daughter,  at  w^hich  he  had  greatly 
rejoiced  on  receiving  Sir  Henry's  letter ; 
stating  the  particulars  of  his  son's  attach- 
ment to  Constance,  and  his  (Sir  H — 's) 
hopes  and  expectations  that  its  influence 
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would  prove  transient.  In  this  opinion 
Lord  Shurgrove  was  inclined  to  agree; 
he  replied  to  his  friend's  letter  in  the 
same  confidential  and  unreserved  lan- 
guage; in  which  it  had  been  couched ; 
begging  that  he  would  not  attempt  to 
bias  his  son's  inclinations,  but  leave  the 
matter  entirely  to  time  and  chance. 
Chance,  indeed,  seemed  to  have  taken  a 
very  active  part  in  the  business;  at  least, 
so  it  struck  Lord  Shurgrove,  when  he 
heard  that  young  Mansfield  was  going 
out  witt  his  uncle  to  Sicily;  and  as  his 
own  intentions  had  so  recently  been  made 
public,  it  was  obvious  there  could  be  no- 
thing premeditated  on  either  side. 

Whether  Sir  Henry   had    ever    men- 
tioned to  his  son  the  connection  he  had 
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in  view  for  him.  Lord  Shurgrove  wa& 
ignorant;  he  had  foUowed  the  impulse 
of  his  inclination  in  receiving  Aretas 
with  reserve  and  hauteur;  feeling  half 
inclined  to  despise  him  for  having  felt  a 
prepossession  for  a  mere  rustic,  (as  his 
lordship  conceived  Constance  to  be)  and 
he  resolved  not  to  encourage  him  by 
any  particular  attention,  but  behave  to- 
wards him  just  as  his  future  conduct 
might  merit. 

On  recalling  the  manner  in  which  Lord 
Shurgrove  had  received  him,  Aretas  felt 
confident  that  his  father  had  been  en- 
tirely unreserved  in  his  communications 
to  his  Lordship,  and  equally  certain,  by 
the  perfect  ease  of  Miss  Clarendon's  de- 
meanor,   that   she   was   totally   ignorant 
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of  the  project  that  had  been  in  contem- 
plation in  respect  to  a  union  between 
them.  He  felt  a  little  awkward  at  the 
idea  of  being  domesticated  in  a  circle  of 
which  Lord  Shurgrove  was  to  form  a 
member^  though  emulous  to  do  away 
any  unfavourable  impression  he  might 
have  conceived  against  him.  He  wit- 
nessed his  embarkation  with  his  daughter^ 

and  Lord  and  Lady  R and  suite  and 

pitied  the  tender  nerves  of  the  females^ 
as  he  perceived  them  stopping  their  ears 
to  repel  the  deafening  roar  of  the  thun- 
dering satute  that  greeted  Lord  R — — . 

Aretas  still  lingered  with  Mr,  Hatfield, 
whom  he  was  loath  to  leave  ;  he  seemed  a 
part  of  his  family,  and  m  losing  sight  of 
him,  he  felt  as  if  he  saw  the  last  of  his 
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home.  He  took  an  early  dinner  with 
him  on  shore,  and  having  intrusted  to 
his  care  a  long  letter  to  his  father,  and 
charged  him  with  innumerable  messages 
to  each  individual  at  the  abbey,  he  took 
a  reluctant  and  affectionate  farewel  of 
him,  forbidding  him  to  attend  him  to 
the  shore,  which  Mr.  Hatfield  did  not 
persist  in,  as  he  could  not  have  witnessed 
the  gradual  receding  of  his  beloved  pupil 
from  his  sight,  and  beheld  him  on  the 
bosom  of  those  waves  which  were  to 
transport  him  from  his  native  shore^  with- 
out the  most  painful  sensations.  He 
hastened  to  quit  Plymouth,  and  was 
many  miles  nearer  home  ere  he  rested 
for  the  night. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


^RETAS  could  scarcely  believe  him- 
self on  board  a  ship,  while  forming  one 
of  the  elegant  party  in  his  uncle's  cabin, 
which  resembled  a  magnificent  saloon, 
fitted  up  in  the  newest  fashion  and  deco- 
rated with  the  utmost  taste ;  in  short,  the 
whole  style  of  living,  accommodations,  and 
attendance,  was  such  as  is  only  to  be  met 
with  in  the  sumptuous  mansions  of  thegreat. 
He  saw  little  of  the  ladies  or  of  Lord 
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Shurgrove  for  the  first  few  days^  as  they 
were  much  aftected  by  sea  sickness, 
>?v'hich  he  himself  experienced  in  some 
degree^  but  soon  got  the  better  of  it. 

Every  thing  was  new  and  interesting 
to  him,  he  began  to  study  navigation 
with  great  ardency,  while  he  found  an 
agreeable  recreation  in  the  society  of 
Lord  R ,  his  uncle,  and  some  gen- 
tlemen in  the  suite  of  the  former,  who 
were  as  fortunate  as  himself  in  recovering 
from  the  illness  to  which  the  majority  of  the 
party  still  continued  a  prey.  At  length 
the  ladies  appeared  on  deck,  and  Lord 
Shurgrove  having  once  recovered  it,  de- 
clared himself  much  better  from  the  effects 
of  the  sea-sicknecs.  Aretas  thought  he 
certainly  seemed  in -better  humour,  indeed 
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the  most  agreeable  harmony  reigned 
throughout  the  party,  and  the  hours 
flew  imperceptibly  away,  the  weather 
being  extremely  fine  and  the  wind  mo- 
derate, but  favourable. 

Aretas  spent  most  of  his  mornings  on 
deck,  gaining  instruction  from  almost 
every  one  lie  addressed ;  for  he  never 
could  rest  satisfied  till  he  fully  compre- 
hended whatever  attracted  his  attention, 
and  he  would  frequently  stand  parleying 
with  the  quarter-masters,  or  some  of  the 
oldest  sailors,  by  the  hour  together,  till 
he  had  drawn  from  them  all  the  know- 
ledge in  their  professional  line,  that  they 
could  impart.  His  uncle  frequently  la- 
mented that  he  had  not  been  destined 
for  a  sailor,  as  he  appeared  so  much  in- 
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terested  in  every  thing  that  concerned 
the  element  they  were  traversing  ;  but  he 
had  afterwards  opportunities  of  observ- 
ing, that  the  same  spirit  of  research 
actuated  Aretas  to  seek  for  knowledge 
from  every  source  from  whence  it  could 
possibly  be  derived,  and  from  him,  his 
uncle  learnt  a  truth  which  he  had  never 
before  considered,  simply,  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  body  or  any  thing  from 
which  some  information  may  not  be  ga- 
thered by  one  of  a  reflective  and  inquisi- 
tive turn  of  mind. 

Aretas  spent  his  evenings  also  entirely 
to  his  satisfaction  :  he  was  passionately 
fond  of  music,  and  played  sweetly  on 
the  flute.  Miss  Clarendon  had  her  harp 
on  board,   and  while   the  elders  of  the 
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party  were  engaged  at  the  card  table,  she 
with  Aretas  and  some  of  the  other  gen- 
tlemen who  had  a  taste  for  musiC;,  would 
make  little  concerts  and  beguile  the 
time  in  a  way  equally  agreeable  to  each. 

On  retiring  for  the  night,  Aretas  never 
failed  to  insert  in  his  journal,  an  enthu- 
siastic apostrophe  to  his  Constance,  which 
generally  concluded,  by  a  declaration  of 
how  often  her  angelic  features  had  been 
brought  to  his  recollection  by  Miss  Cla- 
rendon's heavenly  smile,  and  with  his 
head  full  of  this  heavenly  smile,  he  would 
fall  asleep,  dream  all  night  of  Victoria, 
and  on  awaking,  impute  it  to  her  resem- 
blance to  Constance,  and  glory  in  it,  as 
a  proof  of  the  stability  of  his  attach- 
ment. 
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As  our  presence  is  urgently  required 
in  England,  we  must  seize  tlie  moment 
when  our  hero  can  best  dispense  with  our 
attendance,  and  leaving  Iiim  to  pursue  his 
voyage,  record  the  events  which  were 
passing  at  home.  * 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Jrl GRACE  had  been  returned  to  col- 
lege some  time,  when  sir  Henry  consented 
that  his  daughters  should  (in  compliance 
with  Mrs.  Allenbj's  solicitations)  repair 
to  Rjde.  That  lady,  during  a  visit  at 
the  abbey  had  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  Mrs.  Hamilton  and  her  daughter, 
and  knowing  that  the  latter  was  the 
inseparable  companion  of  the  Miss  Mans- 
fields,  she  included  lier  in  the  invitation. 
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This  proved  a  source  of  rejoicing  to  her 
mother,  who  was  pleased  at  an  oppor- 
tunity of  sending  Constance  for  a  short 
time  from  a  scene  calculated  to  nurse 
her  attachment,  and  she  trusted  the 
change  would  remove  the  obvious  de- 
jection she  had  laboured  under  ever  since 
young  Mansfield's  departure. 

Mrs.  Allenby  promised  to  come  over 
to  Portsmouth  to  meet  her  young  friends; 
sir  Henry  himself  escorted  them  to  that 
place,  where  they  found  Mrs.  Allenby 
awaiting  their  arrival.  The  next  morn- 
ing sir  Henry  set  out  on  his  return, 
while  the  ladies  crossed  over  to  Ryde, 
and  in  half  an  hour  Mrs.  Allenby  found 
herself  at  home,  and  her  companions  were 
highly  delighted  with  the  situation  of  a 
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comfortable  ready  furnished  house  just 
out  of  the  viilsge,  which  Mrs.  Allenby 
retained  for  the  time  she  should  remain  in 
the  island. 

She  was  a  pretty  lively  little  woman, 
and  from  being  in  the  constant  habit  of 
living   for  months^  nay  sometimes  i/eai^s 
separated  from  her  husband^  she  became 
inured  to  it,  and  having  once  recovered 
the  moment  of  parting,  she  soon  regained 
her  ordinary  spirits,  and  enjoyed  the  plea- 
sures of  society   without  tormenting  her- 
self by  anticipating  misfortunes  that  might 
never  occur.     She  had  good  nerves  and 
a  good   constitution,    eagerly   sought  a- 
musement  and  was  good-natured,  careless, 
and   inconsiderate.       Her  understanding 
classed  her  with  the  majority  of  mankind. 
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neither  elevating  her  above  the  every -day 
society  she  frequented,  nor  deterring  her 
from  mixing  with  the  more  distinguished: 
in  short,  she  was  just  that  sort  of  person 
that  every  body  may  encounter  every 
where  every  day  of  their  lives.  She  Mas 
now  about  five- and- thirty,  but  had  as 
great  a  zest  for  pleasure  as  she  had  had^ 
at  fifteen,  though  she  professed  not  to 
care  about  it,  and  really  believed  she  did 
not,  but  her  mind  was  not  of  that  des- 
cription which  is  speedily  surfeited  by 
mere  amusement.  She  would  not  have 
thought  it  right  to  have  repaired  to  any 
place  of  reputed  gaiety  in  her  husband's 
absence,  and  on  that  account  had  con- 
tinued at  Ryde ;  for  though  it  had  not 
attained  any  great  degree  of  celebrity 
as  a  fashionable  watering  place,  yet  num- 
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bers  resorted  to  it,  who  contrived  to  make 
it  very  agreeable  to  each  other,  and  pro- 
moted amusement,  if  not  dissipation. 

Mrs.  Allenbj  had  her  own  chariot  and 
horses,  with  a  suitable  establishment ;  her 
society  was  universally  courted,  and  she 
had  formed  intimacies  with  two  or  three 
families  of  respectability  who  had  passed 
the  summer  there.  The  young  ladies 
were  surprised  to  find,  that  instead  of  the 
retired  life  they  had  expected  to  lead, 
they  were  likely  to  have  very  little  of 
their  time  to  themselves.  Mrs.  Allenby 
said  she  must  take  them  a  tour  of  the 
island  as  soon  as  she  could  fi:^  on  two 
or  three  pleasant  people  to  join  their 
party  :  she  continued,  '*'  We  must  have 
our  principal  beau  here,   whom  I  shall 
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introduce  jou  to  this  evening,  which  we 
ai!e  to  spend  at  his  aunt's  house.  Oh  ! 
there  he  is  1  declare,  riding  down  the 
road  ;  now  I  must  know  your  opinions  of 
him  !  He  is  a  charming  young  man,  I 
assure  you,  I  don't  know  which  of  you  he 
will  suit  best." 

They  were  standing  in  a  bay  window, 
which  commanded  a  view  of  the  road, 
and  as  the  gentleman  they  were  observing 
drew  near'  Constance  exclaimed,  '-  It  is 
sir  Frederic  Raymond.!   surely  !" 

*'  To  be  sure  it  is,  my  dear,"  returned 
Mrs.  Allenby,  "  are  you  acquainted  with 
him?"  Constance  looked  a  little  con- 
fused, for  she  did  not  v/ish  to  enter  into 
the  particulars  of  her  meeting  with  sir 
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Frederic,  and  with  some  hesitation  she 
replied,  ''  No,  I  cannot  saj  that  I  am 
acquainted  with  him,  but  I  have  seen  him 
before." 

Sir  Frederic  kissed  his  hand  to  Mrs. 
Allenby,  but  on  perceiving  other  ladies 
standing  at  the  window,  hesuddenlj  check- 
ed his  horse  and  turned  towards  the  house, 
which  did  not  appear  to  have  been  his 
original  intention,  though  on  entering 
the  apartment  he  declared  to  Mrs.  Alien- 
by,  that  he  could  not  think  of  passing 
without  asking  her  how  she  did.  Beforo 
she  could  reply,  his  eyes  caught  the  fi- 
gure of  Constance,  and  he  exckimeJ  in 
a  tone  of  surprise.  '^  Miss  HainiU.-n  \ 
how  happy  I  am  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  again  !  I  ho'  ^'.s 
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Hamilton  is  quite  well!"  Constance  re- 
plied with  some  degree  of  reserve  to  a 
recognition  so  friendly,  that  one  might 
have  inferred  it  to  be  that  of  an  old 
acquaintance.  Sir  Frederic  had  learnt 
her  name  from  Mr.  Maitiand,  who  had 
heard  Mr.  Dulks  repeatedlj  address  her 
mother  by  it.  The  young  baronet's  sa- 
lutation was  dictated  by  the  warmth  of 
his  feelings,  which  were  most  agreeably 
affected  at  the  sight  of  Constance^  whose 
retiring  charms  and  modest  blush  had 
much  interested  him  at  their  first  meeting. 
'^  Oh  !  no  introduction  is  necessary  here, 
I  perceive/*  cried  Mrs.  Allenby,  laugh- 
ing, ''  but  to  my  nieces,  I  believe  sir 
Tederic,  you  ar  e  a  stn.nger."  She  here 
presented  them  to  each  other. 
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*'  You  told  me  you  expected  some 
friends/'  said  sir  Frederic ;  who  was  one 
of  those  people  who  (if  yo:'  know  at 
all,)  you  must  be  intimate  with^  "  but  I 
had  no  idea  that  I  had  ever  had  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  one  of  them/*  bend- 
ing with  a  smile  to  Constance  ;  '^  but 
jou  must  know,  Mrs.  Allenby,  that 
about  two  months  ago  my  lucky  stars 
prevailing  at  that  period  in  a  most  emi- 
nent degree,  I  had  the  extraordinary 
happiness  of  narrowly  escaping  being 
crushed  to  atoms  by  the  reinversernent  of 
a  very  formidable  equipage  that  threat- 
ened annihilation  to  my  insigniticant 
curricle  and  still  more  insignificant  self. 
However,  since  that  time  I  con?iJered 
myself  q.x\\a\\g&  to  some  degree  of  impor- 
tance from  having  been  so  fortunate  as 
D  3 
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to  be  in  a  slight  degree  serviceable  to  this 
fair  lady  and  her  mother.  You  have 
heard  Mr  Maitland  mention  the  circum- 
stance frequently,  and  give  a  laughable 
description,  of  the  lady  killer,  v/ho  rose 
so  captivating  an  object  on  his  emersion 
from  the  mud  bath.  " 

<f  o  I  remember  it  perfectly, "  cried 
Mrs.  Allenby  *'  and  so  you,  Constance, 
and  your  mother,  were  present  on  thai 
occasion;  upon  my  word  you  had  a  nar» 
row  escape. " 

Constance  now  thought  it  incumbent 
on  her  to  offer  some  kind  of  acknowledg- 
ment lo  sir  Frederic,  for  his  great  attention 
to  them  in  their  distress,  and  she  said* 
*'  Indeed  my  mother  and  I  must  ever  feel 
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grateful  to  sir  Fredric  for  his  extreme  po- 
liteness, and  the  trouble  he  gave  hinfiself  on 
ouracconnt.'*  "O  don't  mention  it,  don't 
mention  it,  cried  sir  Frederic  with  an  eager- 
ness that  evinced  he  hated  any  thing  like 
formal  thanks — '*^Pray  don't  sijaword 
about  it  nothing  could  have  made  me  hap- 
pier; I  delight  in  being  present  at  a  serious 
accident.  Nov^  don't  call  me  a  savage,  for 
upon  my  v^^ord  it  always  makes  me  sick  in 
mj  stomach  when  I  see  any  body  in  pain, 
and  I  can't  help  them,  but  one  maij  be 
able  to  assist  a  parcel  of  poor  unfortunate 
creatures,  and  that  is  so  comfortable — but 
how  long  were  you  coming  across,  had 
you  a  good  passage  ?'* 

The  young  ladles  could  not  help  ad- 
miring the  goodness  of  heart  apparent  un- 
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der  all  this  volatility,  and  eir  Frederic  left 
them  inclined  to  form  a  favourable  opinion 
of  him.  Constance  learnt  from  Mrs. 
Allenbj,  that  Mr.  Maitland  and  his  wife 
had  been  at  Rjde  some  weeks,  and  that 
sir  Frederic  had  spent  most  of  that  time 
with  them.  An  agreeable  party  assem- 
bled that  evening  at  Mr.  Maitland's.  Mrs. 
Allenby  and  her  nieces  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  it,  with  all  their  hearts  but  Con- 
stance could  not,  for  her  heart  was  far 
away,  and  she  could  think  no  scene  in- 
teresting, that  was  unconnected  with 
Aretas.  Sir  Frederic  was  all  life,  and  vi- 
vacity, but^tho'  he  laboured  incessantly 
he  could  impart  no  share  of  it  to  Constance ; 
*he  was  ever  gentle,  obliging,  and  desi- 
rous of  conciliating,  but  she  could  not 
meet  his  merry  glance  with  correspon- 
ding gaiety :  that  could  only  be  inspired 
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bj  the  brilliant  sallies,  and  arch  drollery 
of  that  captivating  being,  who  was  ever 
in  her  thoughts,  by  whose  standard  her 
judgment  was  formed,  and  who  ever  of- 
fered a  companion  that  sunk  others  in- 
finitely lower  in  the  scale  of  excellence 
than  justice  would  have  decided.  Mr^ 
Maitland  behaved  svtth  peculiar  kindness 
and  attention  towards  Constance;  he 
remembered  the  dejection  she  h  d  labour- 
ed under  when  he  had  last  beheld  her, 
and  perceived  that  it  was  far  from  dissi- 
pateJ.  The  innate  gentility,  and  su- 
perior education  apparent  in  the  conver- 
sation of  Mrs.  Hamilton,  had  prejudiced 
him  extremely  in  her  favour,  added  to 
which  he  had  since  learnt  some  further 
particulars  concerning  her,  which  raised 
her  infinitely  in  his  estimation. 
d5 
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CHAPTER  VIL 


&IR  Fredric  became  a  daily  visiter  at 
Mrs.  AllenbyX  and  was  continually  pro- 
posing some  scheme  of  pleasure  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  ladies;  the  weather 
was  at  that  time  unpropitious,  they  there- 
fore deferred  their  circuit  of  the  island, 
till  it  should  be  more  favourable.  Almost 
•every  evening  parties  assembled  either  at 
Mrs.  Allenby's,  or  at  the  houses  of  her 
friends;  sir  Frederic  was  always  present. 
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and  indeed  was  the  only  single  man,  of 
any  peculiar  attractions,  that  appeared 
there ;  consequently  his  notice  and  atten- 
tion,  was  a  manner  courted  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  females;  for,  lamentable  as 
is  the  fact,  females  will  sometimes  conde- 
scend to  feed  the  vanity  of  the  other  sex, 
in  the  voracious  pursuit  of  food  for  their 
own  !  But  this  is  most  frequently  found, 
to  have  a  contrary  effect,  and  so  it  was  in 
the  present  case,  for  of  all  the  persons  in 
company,  Constance  was  the  one  who  ob- 
truded herself  least,  and  to  her  sir  Fred- 
eric's assiduities  were  constantly  paid,  ex- 
tending however  to  her  young  friends,  to 
whom  she  wished  wholly  to  resign  them; 
as  to  her  they  proved  only  a  source  of  an- 
noyance, and  prevented  the  pleasure  she 
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might  otherwise  have  derived  from   sir 
Frederic's  society. 

Amelia  Mansfield  vrould  talk  with  him 
as  long^  and  laugh  with  him  as  heartily 
as  he*  pleased ;  but  a  less  distinguished 
personage  had  a  more  important  place  in 
her  heart,  tho'  he  did  not  monopolize  it 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  interests.  Is- 
abella was  pleased  with  every  thing  she 
'  saw,  and  thought  every  body  good  and 
amiable ;  she  was  not  quite'  sixteen,  and 
it  is  not  at  that  age  that  eagle  eyes  are  to 
be  expected,  or  indeed  desired:  for  a 
natural  inclination  to  suspicion,  and  dis- 
trust, could  alone  at  so  earl)^  a  period  of 
life,  excite  what  the  lessons  of  experience, 
afterwards  engender. 
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The  young  ladies  were  fond  of  wan- 
dering in  tbe  woods  adjacent  to  Rjde,  and 
Mrs.  Allenbj  and  sir  Frederic  frequently 
accompanied  them.  They  one  evening 
extended  their  walk  till  the  shades  of  twi- 
light cast  a  gloom  around;  Mrs.  Allenby 
was  at  some  distance  from  them  with  sir 
Frederic  (who  was  endeavouring  to  pre- 
vail on  lier  to  go  to  a  ball  which  was  to 
take  place  at  Newport  the  next  day) '^and 
the  girls  lingered  behind  to  enjoy  the  tran- 
quility of  the  scene^  interrupted  only  by 
the  chirping  of  the  birds  retiring  to  their 
covert,  and  the  murmur  of  the  waves  slow- 
ly bursting  on  the  sandy  shore. 

''  Hark  ;  '*  cried  Constance  *^  something 
rustled  among  the  trees.  "  At  once,  star- 
tled, they  all  turned  an  inquiring  glance. 
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towards  tlie  spot  from  whence  the  noise 
had  proceded,  and  thev  distinctly  per- 
ceived the  figure  of  a  man  seeking  con- 
cealment in  the  shade;  yet  by  his  attitude, 
and  the  eagerness  with  which  he  bent  for- 
wardj  it  was  obvious  he  was  watching 
them.  A  good  deal  alarmed  they  hurried 
forward  with  rapidity,  nor  till  they  had 
overtaken  the  rest  of  their  party  did  they 
venture  to  look  behind  them.  But  no 
person  appeared  in  pursuit,  and  each  re- 
mained silent  on  the  subject  of  their  fears, 
dreading  to  mention  what  they  had  ob- 
served, lest  sir  Frederic  should  take  upon 
him  to  ascertain  who  it  was  that  had  thus 
secreted  themselves,  apparently  for  the 
purpose  of  watching  their  motions. 

Sir  Frederic  passed  the  evening  at  Mrs. 
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Allenby^  whither  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Mait- 
land  also  repaired^  and  were  prevailed 
on  by  their  nephew  to  join  the  party  for 
the  ball  at  Newport^  when  Mrs.  Allenby 
no  longer  withheld  her  consent,  and 
it  was  agreed  they  should  go  over  in  the 
mornings  see  what  was  worthy  of  inspec- 
tion in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  dine, 
and  sleep  there.  Sir  Frederic  advised 
Mrs.  Allenby  to  take  that  opportunity  of 
continuing  the  tour  of  the  island  (as  it  is 
called)  as  Newport  was  the  central  point 
from  which  persons  made  excursions  to 
the  opposite  boundaries  of  the  coast,  ge- 
nerally returning  at  night,  there  being 
no  means  of  making  a  complete  circuit  of 
the  island  in  carriages.  Mrs  Allenby 
approved  of  this  proposition,  sir  Frederic 
was  to  continue  their  escort,  tho'  Mr.  and 
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Mrs.  Maitland,  having  before  performed 
thisjourne},  declined  going  further  iLaa 
Newport. 

Early  next  morning,  the  young  ladies, 
as  was  their  custom,  repaired  to  the  sea- 
shore to  walk  before  breakfast.  The  in- 
vigorating breeze  gave  elasticity  to  their 
limbs,  and  as  they  bounded  along,  even 
Constance,  spite  of  the  regrets  that  filled 
her  mind,  and  often  repressed  the  influ- 
ence of  enjoyment,  felt  at  this  momenta 
peculiar  relish  of  existence,  a  poignant 
zest  of  life,  giving  to  every  object  a  plea- 
sant, light  and  lively  aspect. 

,  Amelia  reverted  to  the  adventure  of  the 
preceding  evening,  and  Constance  regret- 
ted that  their  walks  in  the  woods  had  been 
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thus  interrupted,  declaring  that  she  dared 
not  venture  there  again.  Her  compa- 
nions laughed  at  her,  and  Amelia  ob- 
served that  they  might  perhaps  never  more 
behold  the  object  that  had  excited  their 
fears,  and  that  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
deprive  themselves  of  the  pleasure  of  fre- 
quenting the  woods  on  that  account. 

'^  With  one  of  the  men  servants  to  at- 
tend us, ''  said  Isabella,  ''  there  could  be 
no  danger.  " 

*'  O,  I  would  not  be  troubled  with  a 
man  servant  in  a  walk  of  that  kind,  ''  cried 
her  sister,  "  it  would  be  the  greatest  an- 
noyance in  the  world.  I  like  to  climb  up 
banks,  jump  over  stiles,  and  skip  across 
rivulets  !  and  to  have  a  man  watching  all 
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one's  motions,  and  listening  to  everj 
thing  that  was  said,  would  spoil  the  whole 
pleasure  of  the  walk ;  now  see — ''  she  con- 
tinued, sj^ringing  over  a  narrow  inlet  of 
water,  ''  I  can  jump  over  this,  without 
the  smallest  si>licitude  respecting  the  ex- 
fa  ibitioji  1  may  make,  which  in  that  case 
I  could  not  do — but  who  have  we  here !  " 
she  added,  catching  hold  of  her  compani- 
on's arras,  and  walking  very  sedately,  "we 
are  not  so  private  as  I  thought  we  were.  '* 
They  had  just  turned  the  projection  of  a 
rock,  which  had  till  that  moment,  con- 
cealed from  their  view  a  person,  whom 
they  no  sooner  b  held,  than  they  were 
almost  convinced  it  was  the  same  they  had 
seen  in  the  wood. 

He  was  at  some  distance ;  a  broad  brim- 
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med  hat  was  slouched  over  his  eyes,  and 
he  wore  a  loose  great  coat  reaching  to  \m 
heels  ;  his  looks  were  cast  downward,  and 
the  lower  part  of  his  face  concealed  in  his 
cravat.  His  pace  was  slow,  even  to  so- 
lemnity, and  there  was  something  in  his 
whole  aspect  that  indicated  mystery,  and 
its  inseparable  attendant,  unbappiness. 
''  Oh  !  let  us  turn,"  cried  Constance, 
the  moment  she  beheld  him.  ''  Nun- 
sense,"  said  Amelia,  drawing  her  on, 
"  what  harm  can  he  do  us,  poor  unfor- 
tunate looking  creature  ;  I  shouhi  like  to 
have  a  nearer  view  of  him  ;  he  does  not 
observe  us  and  seems  lost  in  rhought,  he 
will  probably  pass  without  seeing  us  !" 

"  Indeed  I  will  not  go  on,"  said  Con- 
stance, while  Isabella  seconded  her,  add- 
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ing,  ''  Oh  !  pray  let  us  return  !"  *'  You 
are  both  very  ridiculous/'  cried  Amelia, 
as  she  reluctantly  turned  round,  but  con- 
tinued looking  behind  her,  spite  of  their 
remonstrances,  and  suddenly  exclaimed, 
''  Now,  now  he  sees  us,  and  upon  my 
word  he  seems  as  much  afraid  as  you  are, 
and  is  hurrying  away  from  us  as  fast  as 
possible."  "  Oh  !  perhaps  he  is  a  mad- 
man," cried  Isabella,  quickening  her  pace. 
*'  I  dare  say  he  is,"  returned  her  sister, 
though  she  lingered  till  she  had  watched 
him  out  of  sight. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


XJURING  breakfast  Constance  related 
to  Mrs.  Allenbj  what  had  occurred  in 
their  evening's  walk,  and  declared  it  her 
opinion  that  the  man  they  had  seen  that 
morning  was  the  same  who  had  appeared 
among  the  tre.es.  '"  Oh  !  I  am  sure  it 
was,"  cried  Amelia,  ''  he  is  the  wild  man 
of  the  woods,  but  he  seems  very  harmless, 
I  dare  say  he  is  some  despairing  lover; 
I  shall  call  him  Octavian/* 
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Mrs.  Allenby  laughed  at  Constance's 
fears,  and  said  Amelia  was  the  wisest 
among  them,  and  though  she  would  not 
advise  them  to  walk  in  any  lonely  place 
by  themselves,  she  did  not  think  they 
could  indulge  any  reasonable  apprehen- 
sions respecting  the  person  they  had  seen, 
who  she  thought  it  probable  was  some 
unfortunate  man  who  might  wish  to  con- 
ceal himself  from  his  creditors. 

Mrs.  Allenby  was  never  troubled  with 
vain  fears  of  any  description,  and  always 
ridiculed  the  idea  of  alarm  excited  by 
any  thing  short  of  actual  danger.  She 
amused  sir  Frederic  (whose  curricle,  with 
Mr.  Maitland's  carriage  appeared  at  the 
door  about  ten  o'clock)  with  an  account 
of  the  mysterious  stranger  and  the  terrors 
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of  Constance,  and  advised  him  to  arm 
himself  with  a  brace  of  pistols,  lest  they 
should  be  attacked  on  the  road  by  this 
knight  in  disguise,  who  might  probably 
entertain  a  design  of  bearing  off  Con- 
stance by  main  force. 

''  If  she  will  only  trust  herself  in  my 
curricle/*  said  sir  Frederic,  ''  I'll  answer 
for  it,  no  knight  whatever,  be  he  disguised 
or  undisguised,  shall  rest  her  from  me." 
Constance  smiling,  replied,  she  thought 
she  should  be  more  secure  in  Mrs,  Allen- 
bv's  carriage,  andvvshe  would  not  give 
him  an  opportunity  of  proving  his  prow- 
ess on  that  occasion.  Sir  Frederic  un- 
derstood this  as  a  polite  refusal  of  his 
offer,  (and  so  indeed  it  v>'j?s  meant)  and 
with  a  more  serious  air  than   usual,   he 
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asked  Miss  Mansfield  if  she  also  preferred 
a  close  carriage  ?  A  candid  negative  was 
the  reply,  and  sir  Frederic  conducted  her 
to  his  curricle. 

It  was  not  mid-day  when  the  party 
reached  the  pretty  lively  looking  town  of 
Newport.  They  drove  to  the  head  inn, 
and  quitting  their  carriages,  proceeded  to 
perambulate  the  principal  streets,  and 
were  returning  well  pleased  with  what 
they  had  seen,  when  Constance  heard 
herself  addressed  by  some  one  behind  her, 
who  exclaimed  in  a  familiar  tone,  ''  How 
do  you  do.  Miss  Hamilton  ;  I  am  very 
glad  to  see  you  ?"  She  turned  round 
and  beheld  an  officer  in  fierce  regimen- 
tals, whom  she  recognized  as  no  less  a 
person    than     Mr.     Dulks !     though    hi? 
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beauty  was  improved  by  many  a  scar, 
the  consequences  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Peter 
Greaves's  adroitness.  Constance  bowed 
in  the  most  reserved  manner,  hoping  he 
would  pass  on,  but  that  was  by  no  means 
bis  intention.  He  had  observed  the  party 
drive  up  to  the  inn  on  their  first  arrival, 
and  had  been  watching  them  about  for 
some  time,  in  order  to  seize  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  accosting  Constance,  which 
however  not  offering,  he  resolved  to  make 
a  bold  push  to  obtrude  himself  into  the 
party,  to  which  he  was  encouraged  by  a 
young  man,  with  whom  he  was  walking, 
and  who  kept  fast  hold  of  his  arm  ;  while 
Mr.  Dulks  retained  his  station  behind 
Constance. 

He  enquired  after  her  mother,  and,  as 
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if  he  imagined  her  very  much  interested 
in  his  concerns^  informed  her  he  had 
joined  the  depot  in  the  island  some  time 
before,  and  was  stationed  there  to  receive 
recruits  for  his  regiment,  which  was  gone 
abroad. 

Mrs.  Allenby  had  hold  of  Constance's 
arm,  and  she  whispered  in  her  ear, 

*'  My  dear,  you  had  better  introduce 
me  to  your  friend,  we  may  find  him 
useful."  "  He  is  no  friend  of  mine,** 
returned  Constance,  in  the  same  key. 
"  Oh !  but  as  we  know  nobody  here, 
it  will  be  as  well  to  have  him  to  shew  us 
about." 

Constance  could  no  longer  avoid    pre- 
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senting  Mr.  Dulks^  though  she  was  much 
astonished  at  Mrs,  Allenby  requesting  it. 
This  was  a  precedent  for  Mr.  Dulks  to 
introduce  his  friend,  who  had  for  some 
time  been  elbowing  him,  pinching  his 
arm  and  going  through  various  insigni- 
ficant motions,  in  order  to  induce  him 
so  to  do.  He  was  a  handsome  young 
man,  his  address  was  genteel,  and  his 
manners  rather  prepossessing,  Dulks  aa*- 
nounced  him  as  captain  Binglej. 

Mrs.  Allenby  entered  into  coaversatioa 
with  them  both,  asked  them  if  the  dis- 
tance to  Carisbrook  Castle  was  consider- 
able, thereby  implying  that  she  had 
thoughts  of  walking  there,  and  giving 
them  an  opportunity  of  begging  leave 
to  shew  the  way.  Mrs.  Allenby  readily 
E  2 
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accepted  the  escort,  ■  ut  they  were  first 
to  take  a  sandwich,  hich  she  was  of 
course  obligei  to  invite  her  new  associates 
to  partake  of. 

Mr.  Dulks  claimed  acquaintance  with 
Mr  Maitland,  who  perfectl}^^  remembered 
iim,  which  sir  Frederic  did  not,  until 
his  uncle  informed  him  who  it  was ;  for, 
he  had  been  so  completely  disfigured,  as  to 
leave  no  vestiges  ofhisnaturalcontour,w  hen 
sir  Frederic  had  before  seen  him.  The 
baronet  was  surprised  that  Mrs.  Allenby 
should  permit  this  man  to  intrude  himself 
on  their  party,  but  he  regretted  it  not 
when  he  found  that  Constance,  in  order 
to  avoid  Mr.  Dulks  (who  attached  him- 
self to  Mrs.  AUenby )  when  they  set  out 
for  the  castle,  resigned  her   place  next 
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that  lady,  and  walked  with  Isabella.  A- 
melia  had  an  arm  of  Mr.  Maitland,  while 
bis  wile  held  the  other. 

Mrs.  Allenby  had  seized  an  opportu- 
nity ot*  accounting  to  the  Maitlands  for 
the  addition  she  had  made  to  the  party, 
by  saying  apart,  **  I  must  be  civil  to 
these  young  men,  for  as  we  know  no- 
body here,  the  girls  will  be  quite  at  a 
loss  for  partners  to  night.  Sir  Frederic 
cannot  dance  with  them  all  at  once,  so 
they  will  be  glad  of  these  youths ;  any 
thing  is  better  than  sitting  still  at  a  ball." 
Such  was  indeed  Mrs.  Allenby's  opinion, 
and  the  motive  she  had  alledged  actually 
the  occasion  of  her  civility  to  these  stran- 
gers. She  had  not  given  up  dancing 
herself,  but  on  the  contrary,  was  exces- 
e3 
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sivelj  fond  of  it,  and  was  not  happy  if 
she  could  not  dance  every  set,  which  she 
generally  did,  not  being  very  fastidious 
in  the  choice  of  her  partners,  and  little 
caring  who  it  was,  if  he  had  but  strength 
sufficient  to  second  her  in  keeping  it  up 
to  the  last.  She  considered  it  incumbent 
on  her  to  take  care  that  her  young  friends 
were  provided  with  partners  before  she 
accepted  of  one  herself;  she  was  there« 
fore  anxious  to  secure  as  many  as  pos- 
sible, being  apprehensive  that  she  should 
be  obliged  to  sit  still. 

Sir  Frederic  (now  again  in  perfect 
good  humour  with  Constance)  asked  her 
if  she  had  inquired  after  the  presumptuous 
phaeton  who  had  paid  so  dearly  for  his 
temerity  ?     By  this  Constance  understood 
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that  be  alluded  to  young  Greaves^  and 
she  replied  in  the  negative.  Soon  after 
Mr.  Dulks  came  up  with  them,  and  sir 
Frederic  asked  him  if  his  friend  had 
survived  the  material  inj»iry  he  appeared 
to  have  sustained  in  his  fall  from  the 
stage  coach. 

''  My  friend.  Sir/'  repeated  Dulks, 
^'  Oj  jes,  mj  friend  had  a  carriage  of 
his  own,  it  was  merely  accidental  his 
driving  the  stage/'  ''  Accidental,  in- 
deed !  it  certainly  proved  so  to  him/* 
cried  sir  Frederic.  "  He  is  perfectly 
recovered,  sir/'  returned  Mr.  Dulks, 
"  and  is  now  in  the  island  :  he  has  got 
a  most  elegant  new  carriage,  quite  the 
kick,  I  assure  you  sir/' 
E  4 
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Captain  Bingley  said  Mr.  Greaves  had 
driven  out  on  that  road,  and  they  should 
probably  meet  him  on  his  return. 
Bingley  was  not  so  familiar  as  his  com- 
panion, neither  was  he  vulgar  ;  he  seem- 
ed desirous  of  making  himself  agreeable, 
and  appeared  to  possess  some  of  the  re- 
quisites towards  succeeding  in  his  design. 
An  engaging  countenance  proved  a  strong 
recommendation  to  him,  and  the  young 
ladies  could  answer  him  with  compla- 
cency, while  they  found  it  difficult  to 
reply  to  Dulks  with  common  civility. 

They  had  traversed  the  beautiful  fields 
between  Newport  and  Carisbrook,  from 
whence  they  beheld  with  admiration  the 
village  church  rising  from  among  the 
trees    to  the  rights  while,   at  a   greater 
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distance  on  the  left,  surmounting  a  steep 
ascent^  rose  the  extensive  ruins  of  the 
castle  to  which  they  were  slowly  ascend- 
ing, when  they  beheld  approaching,  an 
equipage  of  a  most  extraordinary  de- 
scription, to  which  they  could  give  no 
name.  It  was  only  of  sufficient  dimen- 
sions to  admit  one  person,  it  ran  upon 
one  broad  wheel,  and  was  drawn  by  two 
horses,  one  before  the  other,  who  were 
guided  by  a  wretched  emaciated  looking 
object,  who  appeared  to  have  scarcely 
strength  enough  to  restrain  them.  Two 
grooms  in  splendid  liveries  rode  be- 
hind. 

*'  Oh !    here  is   Greaves/'    exclaimed 
Mr.  Dulks  ;  and  wishing  to  convince  the 
party   how  extremely   intimate    he  was 
e5 
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with  him,  he  called  out  as  he  passed,^ 
"  Ah  !  my  hoy,  how  are  you^  hang  it,  a 
walk  will  do  jou  good,  you  had  better 
get  out  and  come  up  to  the  castle." 

Mr.  Peter  Greaves  understood  by  this 
tlegant  address^  that  his  friend  wished  to 
introduce  him  to  the  party  he  was  with, 
and  perceiving  that  some  of  those  who 
formed  it  were  young  and  handsome^  he 
immediately  took  the  hint  and  alighted, 
bidding  his  attendants  await  his  return 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  Mr.  Dulks 
delayed  not  to  present  him  to  Mrs.  Al- 
lenby,  who  received  him  with  peculiar 
graciousness,  considering  the  splendour 
of  his  equipage  as  quite  an  inconiestible 
evidence  of  his  consequence  and  respect- 
ability^  as  well  as  that  of  all  his  acquaint- 
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ances.  Here  too  was  another  beau  ser- 
cured  for  the  evening,  and  one  who  she 
conceived,  would  add  eclat  to  the  party, 
and  though  she  had  often  heard  of  Mr. 
Anthony  Greaves^  the  opponent  of  sir 
Henry  Mansfield,  and  was  aware  that 
this  promising  j^outh  was  his  son,  she 
could  see  no  reason  why  she  should  not 
be  civil  to  him  when  she  found  it  conve* 
nient,  particularly  as  some  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  contest,  and  (though 
the  opportunity  had  occurred  since)  Mr. 
Greaves  had  not  a  second  time  opposed 
the  baronet ;  but  her  nieces  by  no  means 
agreed  in  her  opinion,  and  they  resolved 
to  take  no  notice  whatever  of  Mr.  Peter, 
to  whom  they  felt  a  kind  of  hereditary  an- 
tipathy. 

E  & 
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•  Constance  more  than  partook  in  their 
sensations,  and  considered  as  her  own  ene- 
my, every  one  who  was  hostile  to  sir  Hen- 
ry or  his  family.  She  well  remembered 
too,  how  the  insignificant  Diilks  had  dared 
to  speak  of  him  in  her  hearing,  but  he  was 
a  person  who  could  not  inspire  resentment 
in  her  breast,  contempt  was  the  strongest 
emotion  he  could  excite  there. 

Having  reached  the  castle,  they  proceed- 
ed to  examine  every  thing  worthy  of  in- 
spection in  the  interior;  the  far  famed 
Well,  the  Citadel  or  Keep,  the  Chapel, 
every  part  of  it  was  visited  by  turns,  while 
the  party,  in  a  manner  dispersed  to  view 
and  review  such  objects  as  excited  their 
particular  interest. 
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Constance  and  Amelia,  together  strolled 
back  to  take  a  second  look  at  the  remains 
of  the  apartment  where   the  hapless  mo- 
narch Charles  the  first,  while  the  sad  issue 
of  his  mournful  fate  was  protracted,    re- 
mained a  captive !     There  too,    was  the 
window  from  whence  he  had  attempted 
to  escape.     With  a  melancholy  sensation 
they  wandered  from  this  spot,  and  repass- 
ing  the    building  which   concealed   the 
Well,  turned  down    a  path  inclosed   by 
hedges  of  sweet  briar,  that  conducted  to 
a  low  archway,  thro'  which  they   passed 
and  found  themselves  upon  the  ramparts. 
Having   walked   a  short  distance,    they 
looked  up  to  survey  the  exterior  of  that 
interesting  window  they   had  before  ex- 
amined within;  the  bars  were  quite  perfect, 
and  at  this  moment  they  perceived  some 
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one  looking  thro'  them — "  S^ee,  "  said  Con- 
stance ''  I  fancy  one  of  the  gendemen 
have  climbed  up  inside^,  it  must  be  sir 
Frederic,  or  Mr.  Maitland,  for  that  Mr, 
Greaves  could  never  have  strength,  and 
the  others  are  in  regimentals,  let  us  take 
a  nearer  view  of  him,  we  may  fancy  him 
the  unfortunate  Charles,  sighing  for  his 
liberty.  " — They  drew  closer,  and  both 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  amazement,  on 
recognizing  the  figure  of  the  mysterious 
stranger  whom  they  had  seen  in  the  wood, 
and  only  that  morning  on  the  sands.  He 
was  watching  them  thro'  the  grated  win- 
dow, but  disappeared  on  perceiving  that 
be  was  observed.  Constance  was  express- 
ing her  astonishment,  when  sir  Frederic 
overtook  them,  and  asked  them  if  they 
had  seen  a  man  looking  thro'  the  window  ? 
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Constance  answered  in  the  aiHrmative, 
adding,  "  It  was  the  very  person  we  were 
talking  of  this  morning."  '^Indeed!'* 
exclaimed  sir  Frederic  ''  it  is  very  extra- 
ordinary. "  *'  O  no,  not  at  all "  said 
Amelia  ''  he  prohably  is  some  stranger  like 
ourselves.  Chance  may  have  brought  him 
here  at  the  same  time  with  us.  I  really 
see  nothing  so  very  astonishing  in  it.  '* 
Nor  should  I,  "  returned  Constance  ''  if 
there  was  not  such  apparent  mystery  in 
his  air  and  dress,  and  such  an  obvious 
desire  of  concealment.  "  They  were  now 
joined  by  the  remainder  of  the  party,  and 
set  out  on  their  return. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  Mr.  Greaves 
re-ascended  his  carriage,  and  observing 
that  sir  Frederic  was  examining  it  with  a 
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curious   eye,  he  said  "  I  had  it  built  en- 
tirely on  inj  own  plan ;  sir,  this  is  my  Sin- 
gular :  you'll  observe  sir,  it  has  but  one 
wheel,  carries   but  one  person,  is  drawn 
by  one  horse,  that  is  with  another  before 
it ;  so   1  thought  sir,  I  couM  not  give   it 
a  better  name  than  a  Singular,   particular- 
ly as  I  mjself  am  a  single  man,'*  he  added, 
casting  a  glance  towards  the  young  ladies. 
^' And  of  course,  as  singular -ds  your  wheel, 
your  carriage  or  your  horse,  "  rejoined  sir 
Frederic  ''you  have  really  named  it  very 
properly,  the  whole  is  certainly  a  master- 
piece of  singularity.  '*     Mr.  Peter  drove 
off  in   perfect  good  humour  with  himself 
and  his  equipage,  not  at  all  abashed  by  sir 
Frederic's  sarcasm. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


\J\JR  party  found  dinner  ready  for  them 
by  the  time  they  returned  to  the  inn, 
which  was  not  till  near  five  o'clock.  -Cap- 
tain Bingley,  and  Mr  Dulks,  wished 
them  good  morning  at  the  door,  saying 
they  should  have  the  pleasure  ofmeeting 
them  at  the  ball  in  the  evening.  While 
they  were  dressing  for  it,  the  three  young 
ladies,  who  had  chosen  a  double  bedded 
room,  expressed  to  each  other  the  mag- 
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nitude  of  their  fears  lest  Mr.  Dulki 
should  ask  them  to  dance,  "  What  in  the 
world  shall  we  do  if  he  does?"  cried  Is- 
aljelici  "  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  have  cou- 
rage to  refuse  him,  if  I  should  not  be 
really  engaged  ;  however  I  am  secure  for 
Xhejirst  set,  for  Captain  Bingley  requested 
to  dance  it  with  me,  but  after  tliat-^  "  "  af- 
ter that,  or  before  that  "  said  Amelia  ''  I 
am  resolved  to  refuse  him.  I  will  not  dance 
either  with  him  or  Mr.  Greaves,  if  I  sit 
still  the  whole  evening.  "  ''  Neither  will 
I,  ifl  can  possibl)  avoid  if  s;  id  Con- 
stance; "  but  how  that  is  to  be  managed  I 
I  cannot  conceive!  I  really  have  such  a 
horror  of  it,  that  I  would  rather  ten 
thousand  times  not  go  to  the  ball*  "  ^'  O 
ridiculous  !  "  cried  Amelia  ''  what  is  easier 
than  to  saj  jou  are  engaged." 
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'^  Easy  enough^  certainly  ;  but  it  is 
equally  certain  that  they  would  iind  out 
I  was  not,  when  ihey  saw  me  sitting  still.  " 

'  Not  at  all.  Say  you  are  engaged  zf  you 
ance  (so  you  would  be  you  know)  but 
that  you  don't  think  you  shall.  I  know 
Z  shall  say  so  with  the  greatest  composure, 
I  have  no  notion  of  being  annoyed  by 
those  sort  of  people.  I  go  to  a  ball  to  be 
amused,  and  not  to  stand  up  with  a  fright- 
ful stick  opposite  to  me  that  would  scare 
away  my  spirits,  if  I  only  looked  at  him. " 

Mrs.  Allenby,  being  as  eager  as  a  girl 
for  the  evening's  amusement,  they  went 
rather  early  to  the  ball,  which  was  held  at 
another  inn.  They  found  a  good  many- 
ladies  assembled,  but  few  gentlemen  had 
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as  yet  appeared,  but  among  those  they 
perceived,  Messrs.  Greaves  and  Dulks 
lounging  on  a  bench  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  room.  The  young  ladies  exchanged 
looks  of  anxiety  ;  not  doubting  that  these 
men  had  repaired  thus  early  to  the  ball,  in 
order  to  secure  them  as  partners:  but  they 
experienced  some  degree  of  relief  on  ob- 
serving that,  tho'  they  certainly  perceived 
them,  they  neither  of  them  advanced,  or 
even  changed  their  redlining  attitude. 
But  never  divi  it  enter  their  heads  that  two 
such  men,  could  be  attempting  to  play 
the  part  of  coxcombs,  which  was  actually 
the  case. 

Mr.  Dulks  had  dined  with  Mr.  Peter 
•who  had  convinced  him  his  own  extra- 
ordinary  penetration,  and   given  him  a 
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cue  for  his  behaviour,  in  a  conversation 
that  had  passed  over  their  wine.  ^'  Egad, 
Bulks'*  said  the  polite  Mr.  Peter  ^'^  vrell 
have  some  fun  to  night  at  the  expense  of 
those  girls.  The  widow,  or  wife,  or 
whatever  she  is,  has  a  design  upon  iis: 
you  may  be  sure  she  thinks  to  catch  us  for 
partners  for  the  girls,  and  then  she  sup- 
poses we  may  be  drawn  in  to  ^irt  with 
them,  and  perhaps  be  taken  in  to  marry 
one  of  them.  Aye,  I'll  be  hanged  if  she 
has  not  fixed  on  me  for  one  of  the  Mans- 
fields;  as  to  Constance  Hamilton,  she^  to 
my  certain  knowledge  has  not  a  farthing, 
so  you  may  be  sure  she  is  on  the  sharp 
look  out  for  any  thing.  You  are  fixed  on 
for  her.  Egad  Dulks,  you  must  take  care 
of  yourself  or  you  will  be  gulled,  anjr 
thing  will  go  down  with  the  women  now- 
a-days. " 
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Mr.  Duiks  overlooked  the  high  complf- 
merit  contained  in  this  concluding  sen- 
tence, and  said,  ''  Never  fear,  never  fear^ 
leave  me  alone  for  that,  she  shan't  be 
forced  upon  me  Til  answer  for  it,  but  that 
fool  Bingley  has  asked  one  of  them  to 
dance.** 

^'  Never  mind,  we'll  try  to  quiz  him  out 
of  it,  he  can  pretend  he  is  lame  and  can't 
dance  with  her. " 

Such  was  the  dialogue  between  the  two 
men,  whom  Mrs.  Allenby  had  so  readily 
admitted  to  her  acquaitance,  and  such 
were  the  views  to  which  they  imputed  her 
civility.  She  was  the  only  one  of  her  par- 
ty that  did  not  sincerely  rejoice  to  see 
them  remain  stationary,  while  she  and 
her  train  paraded  the  apartment. 
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In  the  course  of  tiie  perambulation  she 
came  near  the  spot  occupied  by  the  as- 
seninc  pair — "  Bj  George,  Dulks  **  cried 
Mr.  Peter,  starting  up,  '^  she  is  coming 
4;o  ask  us  to  dance  with  her  nieces;  I'll  be 
hanged  if  I  will,  "  he  continued  trying  to 
push  Dulks  forward  *'  I  am  dying  of 
the  gout  you  know,  you  must  swear  to  it." 
"  Hang  me  if  I  do,  unless  you  say  I  have 
got  the  rheumatism,  and  can't  stir/' 

Mrs.  Allenby  turned  off  without  even 
looking  that  way,  so  that  their  terrors 
proved  entirely  groundless,  and  somewhat 
disappointed,  they  resumed  their  reclin- 
ing posture  on  the  benches  and  conti- 
nued watching  the  party  whose  notice 
they  were  most  anxious  to  attract.  They 
observed  captain  Bingley  enter  the  room^ 
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and  immediately  join  the  ladies,  and  by 
his  gestures  they  were  convinced  he  was 
claiming  Isabella's  promise.  They  also 
perceived  the  gentleman  who  acted  as 
steward,  or  master  of  the  ceremonies,  par- 
leying with  sir  Frederic^  and  soon  after 
present  a  partner  to  Mrs,  Ailenby,  while 
he  himself  led  out  Miss  Mansfield,  an^ 
sir  Frederic  followed  with  Constance. 
All  this  passed,  while  not  a  single  indivi- 
dual seemed  sensible  of  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Peter  and  his  colleague. 

The  room  was  becoming  crowded  with 
gentlemen,  and  the  opportunity  of  their 
giving  themselves  airs,  was  therefore  done 
away.  "  Hang  it,  *'  cried  Greaves,  "  this 
will  not  do,  there  are  too  many  men  here 
to  night,  for  us  to  have  the  fun  we  pro- 
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mised  ourselves^  I  believe  we  shall  gain 
more  credit  by  being  able  to  get  partners 
than  by  sitting  still,  as  there  are  such  a 
parcel  of  beauties  here.  Hang  it,  I'd  as 
soon  be  whipped  as  come  to  a  ball  where 
there's  such  an  overplus  of  the  wrong  sort; 
well  dance  the  next  set  to  shew  that  we 
can  get  partners,  in  the  meantime  let  us 
go  and  take  a  bottle  below.  " 
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CHAPTER  X. 


X  HE  young  ladies  had  resumed  their  seats 
near  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maitland,  and  their 
partners  were  gone  to  procure  them  some 
lemonade,  when  they  observed  Mr.  Peter 
and  his  supporter  re-enter  the  room,  and 
saunter  that  way.  Each  affected  by  the 
same  species  of  alarm,  involuntarily  arose, 
and  Constance  said  to  Mr.  Maitland,  who 
sal  next  her,  '^  O  pray  sir,  let  us  walk 
about.  "    He  immediately  offered  her  his 
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arm,  and  was  much  surprised  al  the  ea- 
gerness with  which  the  young  ladies  drew 
him  into  the  most  crowded  parts  of  the 
room,  while  they  from  time  to  time,  cast 
a  fearful  glance  behind  them. 

Greaves  and  Dulks  were  in  close  pursuit, 
for  the  result  of  their  deliberations  (  over 
the  bottle  they  had  retired  to  share)  was, 
that  as  sir  Frederic  had  condescended  to 
dance  with  Constance,  and  the  Steward 
with  Miss  Mansfield,  those  two  young 
ladies  would  be  the  fashion  for  that  night ; 
they  therefore  resigned  their  original  in- 
tention, and  determined  to  solicit  them 
as  partners. 

The  design  of  their  pursuers  was  suffi- 
ciently apparent  to  the  ladies  j  Constance 
F  2 
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was  the  only  one  that  was  not  engaged 
for  the  next  set,  but  her  companions 
were  equally  alarmed  from  the  appre- 
liension  that  these  men  would  ask  them 
for  some  future  one.  They  soon  found 
it  would  be  impossible  to  avoid  them, 
for  that  they  were  resolved  to  accost 
them.  Constance  rendered  desperate  by 
the  near  approach  of  the  evil  she  dreaded, 
cast  a  beseeching  glance  on  Mr.  Mait- 
land,  as  she  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  border- 
ing on  despair,  ''  Oh !  Mr.  Maitland 
will  not  ?/0M  dance  ?'* 

*'  Most  certainly/*  returned  he,  '*  I 
will  do  my  best,  if  you  will  but  accept 
of  me  as  a  partner."  He  perceived  who 
was  approaching,  and  perfectly  under- 
stood by  Constance's  manner,  the  feelings 
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which  had  dictated  her  words.  *'  With 
the  greatest  pleasure  will  I  accept  of 
you ;"  she  replied,  *'  then  mind  you  are 
my  partner  for  the  next  set/'  said  he, 
jjust  as  Mr.  Dulks  accosted  her,  who 
hearing  Mr.  Maitland's  words,  cried, 
''  Then  I  am  too  late  to  secure  the  ho- 
nour of  your  hand  this  time,  ma'am,  but 
after  that,  I  hope  for  the  pleasure  of  lead- 
ing you  out." 

Constance  stammered,  blushed,  then 
turned  pale,  and  eagerly  seized  the  le- 
monade which  sir  Frederic  at  that  mo- 
ment presented  to  her.  Dulks  repeated, 
"  The  set  after  next  I  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  dancing  with  you."  "  Sir 
I— *I — ^I."  ^'  Miss  Hamilton,  sir,  is  en- 
gaged to  me  for  that  set,"  said  sir  Fre- 
F  3 
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deric,  to  the  infinite  relief  of  Constance. 
But  a  worse  fear  assailed  her^  when  Dulks 
said;,  with  an  impertinent  air,  (for  the 
fumes  of  the  wine  were  beginning  to 
operate  on  him,  and  made  him  yaliant,) 
"  I  thought  she  had  danced  with  you 
already,  it  is  not  fair  to  dance  with  the 
same  lady  twice;  at  all  events  I  shall 
expect  your  hand  ma'am  for  one  set  in 
the  course  of  the  evening,  you  can't  be 
engaged  for  all."  ''  She  is  engaged  for 
all/'  said  sir  Frederic,  with  warmth,  ^'  so 
you  will  expect  in  vain." 

*'  We  shall  see  whether  she  is  or  not. 
ni  be  hanged  if  she  shall  dance  with 
any  body  else,  if  she  wont  with  me,  in 
the  mean  time  I  may  perhaps  be  luckier 
"with  this  lady/'  continued   Mr.  Dulks, 
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turning  to  Amelia,  who  promptly  re- 
peated the  same  answer  she  had  just 
made  Mr.  Peter,  ''  I  am  engaged  for  the 
whole  evening." 

Mrs.  Allenby,  who  had  joined  them^ 
was  at  this  moment  endeavouring  to  con*- 
ciliate  Greaves,  who  evinced  great  in- 
dignation at  Amelia'^s  brief  reply,  and 
declared  to  Mrs.  Allenby  he  should  not 
be  satisfied,  nor  believe  the  lady  did  not 
intend  to  insult  him  if  she  refused  to  tell 
the  names  of  the  persons  to  whom  she  was 
engaged. 

''  My  dear,"    said  Mrs.    Allenby   to 

Amelia,    ''   I  am  silwe  you  can  have  no 

objection    to    that.       Pray    gratify   Mr. 

Greaves,  and  convince  him  at  once  of  hi« 

F  4 
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mistake  in  conceiving  you  meant  any 
rudeness.'*  Amelia  was  now  completely 
at  a  non  plus,  and  after  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation, could  only  say,  ^'  I  supposed 
ma'am  we  should  go  home  early,  and 
should  not  have  time  to  dance  more  than 
one  or  two  sets  more/' 

**  Oh !  dear,  I  always  stay  to  the  last/' 
cried  Mrs.  Allenhy.  '^  I  am  sure,  Mr. 
Greaves,  (turning  to  him)  Miss  Mans- 
field will  be  very  happy  to  oblige  you." 
"  Well  then  ma'am,  for  the  fourth  set 
I  shall  be  happy  to  engage  you,'*  said 
Greaves,  who  now  solicited  Amelia  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  annoy  her,  as 
he  plainly  perceived  she  had  a  great  ob- 
jection to  dancing  with  him,  and  thought 
he  could  not  more  eftectually  torment 
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her,  than  by  compelling  her  to  do  so. 
Amelia  merely  bowed,  she  was  provoked 
beyond  measure  with  her  aunt,  who  wa3 
herself  led  out  by  Mr.  Peter,  and  Amelia 
sincerely  hoped,  that  the  violence  with 
which  Mrs.  Allenby  joined  in  the  amuse- 
ment would  so  completely  exhaust  his 
debilitated  frame,  as  to  incapacitate  hin^ 
from  further  exertion. 

Mr.  Dulks,  who  was  now  more  than 

half  intoxicated,  kept  his  station  within 

a  few  paces  of  Constance,  watching  every 

body  that  addressed  her,  resolved  that  she 

should    not    form  another  engagement. 

Tea  intervened  after  the  second  set,  and 

sir  Frederic  and  Mr.  Maitland  took  care: 

to   secure   Constance  and   Amelia  from. 

the  intrusion  of  the  two  men,  whom  they 
F  5 
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perceived  were  resolved  to  persecute 
them.  The  young  ladies  sat  together 
and  the  gentlemen  on  either  side. 

Amelia  declared  to  Constance,  that 
notwilhstanding  >vhat  had  passed,  she 
was  resolved  not  to  dance  with  Mr. 
Greavesj  as  she  should  conceive  it  a 
disgrace  to  her  family,  *'  I  shall  there- 
fore/' continued  Amelia,  *'  after  dancing 
the  next  set  with  captain  Bingley,  sit 
still  for  the  rest  of  the  evening/*  Con- 
stance determined  to  do  the  same. 

Accordingly,  when  the  time  arrived 
for  Greaves  to  claim  her,  which  he  failed 
not  to  do,  Amelia  told  him  she  was  too 
much  fatigued  to  attempt  dancing  any 
more^  and  she  must  beg  him  to  excuse 
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her.  Mr.  Peter,  with  a  malicious  smile, 
aflSrmed  himself  perfectly  satisfied  as  long 
as  she  retained  her  seat,  and  drew  back, 
rejoicing  in  the  mortification  he  inflicted 
on  her,  by  compelling  her  to  sit  still  for 
the  remainder  of  the  evening, 

Mr.  Dulks  was  not  so  pacific.  Sir 
Frederic  had  seated  himself  by  Constance, 
after  having  a  second  time  danced  with 
her,  when  Dulks  with  uneven  steps,  but 
swaggering  gait  came  up  to  her,  and  said, 
**  Now,  ma^am,^  you  dance  with  me  i/ou 

"  Is  that  the  way  you  speak  to  a  lady  ?" 
said  sir  Frederic,  rising  and  placing  him- 
self before  Constance,  as  he  added,  ''come 
sir,  you  had  better  not  be  troublesome  ^ 
.      f6 
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you  arc  in  a  very  improper  state  to  be  in 
this  company,  and  if  you^on't  take  care 
what  you  are  about,  I'll  hand  you  out 
of  it."      ''  Oh  !    pray  let  him  alone/' 
said  Constance,  starting  up  in  great  ter- 
ror, and  continued  to  Mr.  Dulks,  ''  You 
may  rest  perfectly  satisfied,  sir,  for  I  don't 
intend    dancing   any    more    to    night." 
'^  Hang  me,  ma'am,  but  you  shall"  cried 
Dulks,  endeavouring  to  pass  sir  Frederic, 
**  and   with  me  too;  not  a  man  in  the 
world  shall  think  to  bully  me,  deuce  take 
you,  get  out  of  the  way  V* 

Sir  Frederic,  who  was  extremely  vio- 
lent when  once  his  anger  was  aroused, 
was  now  no  longer  master  of  himself, 
and  seizing  Dulks  by  the  nose,  of  which 
he  got  firm  hold,  he  drew  hina  struggling 
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and  kicking  to  the  very  door  of  the 
apartment ;  and,  by  the  aid  of  his  foot, 
sent  him  headlong  down  a  flight  of  stairs 
that  presented  themselves. 

The  whole  ball-room  was  instantly  in 
an  uproan^  and  if  there  were  any  persons 
who  had  not  perceived  Mr.  Dulks  hand- 
ed out  by  his  '^  proboscis,"  the  rumbling 
he  made  in  his  precipitate  descent,  soon 
informed  them   of  the  catastrophe.     As 
sir  Frederic  with  flushed  face  and  flashing 
eyes,  and  almost  breathless  with  his  yet 
unextinguished   rage,   returned  into   the 
ball-room,    all  the    gentlemen   crowded 
round  him  to  learn  the  cause  of  this  ex- 
traordinary incident,  while  some  of  the 
ladies  began  to    scream,  and  others  ap- 
peared fainting.     Among  the  latter  was 
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Constance,  who,  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty supported  herself,  while  she  repeat- 
edly ejaculated,  ''  Oh  !  is  the  wretched 
creature  killed  ?  gracious  heaven !  per- 
haps he  has  broken  his  neck  !"  Amelia 
endeavoured  to  tranquillize  her,  and  Mrs. 
Allenby,  with  unvarying  countenance, 
said,  ''  Oh  1  my  dear,  I  dare  say  he  is 
not  materially  hurt,  these  things  are  very 
common  in  garrison  towns ;  you  will  see 
after  a  few  minutes  the  company  will 
be  restored  to  composure,  and  we  shall 
go  on  just  the  same  as  if  nothing  had 
happened."  ^'  Impossible,  impossible," 
cried  Constance,  ''  I  cannot  remain  here, 
pray  let  us  retire  directly  !*' 

Sir  Frederic  now  came  up  to  them ; 
his  voice  was  still  much  agitated,  though 
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he  endeavoured  to  appear  perfectly  calm, 
as  he  said,  "  I  beg  your  pardon  for  hav- 
ing terrified  you  so,  but  I  should  have 
been  more  to  blame  to  have  permitted 
such  a  man  to  continue  in  your  presence, 
but  think  no  more  of  him,  he  has  got 
his  deserts  ;  pray  don't  let  this  be  any 
interruption  to  the  amusement.  "  I  can- 
not stay  here!"  again  murmured  Con- 
stance, whose  extreme  paleness  and  evi- 
dent langour  greatly  alarmed  those  around 
her^  and  Mrs.  Maitland  proposed  imme- 
diately retiring,  to  which  Amelia  and 
Isabella  eagerly  assented.  But  Mrs.  Al- 
lenby  said  she  was  sure  the  carriages 
were  not  yet  come.  Mr.  Maitland  re- 
turned, his  would  be  ready  in  a  few 
minutes,  as  he  had  ordered  his  servants 
to  put  up  the  horses  at  that  inn  for  the 
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evening,  and  that  the  men  were  in  wait- 
ing. 

He  hurried  away  to  hasten  them,  and 
sir  Frederic  and  captain  Bingley  (wha 
still  attached  himself  to  them)  conducted 
the  ladies  to  the  vacant  tea-room,  when 
(at  their  request)  Captain  Bingley,  who 
evinced  very  little  concern  for  his  friend, 
Mr.  Dulks,  hut  on  the  contrary,  seemed 
completely  ashamed  of  his  acquaintance 
with  him,  went  to  inquire  if  the  degraded 
hero  had  sustained  any  serious  injury. 
He  returned  with  information  that  he 
had  only  lost  a  little  blood  from  the  nose^ 
which  captain  Bingley  observed  would 
probably  be  of  great  use  to  him  in  his 
present  inflamed  stale. 
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Mr.  Petec  had  been  near  at  the  mo- 
ment sir  Frederic  had  levelled  his  attack 
at  the  dishonoured  nose  of  his  friend, 
who  he  feared  might  call  upon  him,  he 
had  therefore  hastened  out  of  the  room, 
and  returned  home  immediately. 

Mr.  Maitland  now  re-appeared, and  told 
the  ladies  the  carriage  was  waiting. 
*^  We  cannot  all  go  at  once/'  observed 
Mrs.  Allenbj.  ''  Surely  for  that  short 
distance  the  girls  may  sit  in  each  other's 
lap/'  said  Mrs.  Maitland.  ''  There  is 
no  necessity  for  that/'  returned  Mrs, 
AUenby,  *'  if  Mr.  Maitland  will  remain 
with  me  and  Isabella,  we  will  wait  till 
3^0 u  send  back  the  carriage ;  in  the  mean 
time  I  can  fulfil  my  engagement  to 
captain  Bingley."     Mr.  Maitland  could 
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not  refuse  to  stay,  neither  could  Isabella; 
who,  with  some  reluctance  returned 
with  her  aunt  to  the  ball-room,  for  she 
had  been  extremely  terrified,  and  would 
have  preferred  accompanying  her  sister 
and  Constance,  who  with  Mrs.  Maitland 
were  conducted  to  the  carriage  by  sir 
Frederic. 

His  blood  was  still  in  a  state  of  fer- 
mentation, for,  when  once  thoroughly 
heated,  it  took  a  considerable  time  to 
reduce  it  to  its  ordinary  temperature; 
his  nerves  were  much  irritated,  and  he 
could  have  quarrelled  with  any  body  for 
a  straw.  As  they  reached  the  door,  he 
addressed  a  few  words  to  Constance, 
which  she  did  not  immediately  reply  to ; 
fearing  she  was  worse,  he  looked  at  her 
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in  apprehension,  and  following  the  di- 
rection of  her  eyes,  he  perceived  they 
were  bent  on  the  figure  of  a  man  stand- 
ing among  a  trifling  crowd  of  people 
assembled  round  the  door,  to  see  the 
company  pass  from  and  to  their  carriages. 
"  Is  not  that  the  man  we  saw  this  morn- 
ing at  the  castle?'*  asked  sir  Frederic. 
Constance  hesitated  to  reply,  but  her 
looks  convinced  sir  Frederic  he  was  not 
mistaken.  He  hurried  Mrs.  Maitland 
into  the  chariot,  and  as  he  turned  to 
assist  Constance  he  perceived  the  same 
man  close  to  her,  and  endeavouring  to 
convey  a  letter  into  her  hand ;  but,  in 
so  secret  a  manner,  that  no  one  but  sir 
Frederic,  who  had  turned  round  sooner 
than  the  stranger  expected,  could  have 
been  aware  of  his  intention ;  nor,  indeed 
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was  Constance  sensible  of  his  design^ 
though  terrified  at  his  approaching  so 
close,  which  impelled  her  to  spring  into 
the  carriage  with  precipitation. 

Sir  Frederic^  following  the  impulse  of 
the  moment,  turned  at  once  on  the  man 
and  attempted  to  collar  him,  resolved  to 
find  out  who  he  was,  and  make  him 
account  for  his  conduct.  But  the  stran- 
ger extricated  himself  from  his  grasp, 
and  pushed  by  him  with  such  violence, 
that  had  he  not  caught  hold  of  one  of 
the  carriage  wheels,  must  have  thrown 
him  down.  Irritated  almost  to  a  pitch  of 
madness,  sir  Frederic  darted  at  him,  for 
the  crowd  for  a  moment  obstructed  the 
stranger's  progress,  though  he  was  endea- 
vouring to  escape.     His  pursuer  levelled 
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tit  him  a  blow  that  would  have  felled  him 
to  the  ground^  had  it  lighted  on  him^  but 
he  had  disappeared^  and  as  the  ladies  were 
driven  ofF^  sir  Frederic  continued  his 
fruitless  pursuit^  for  such  it  proved^  and 
he  returned  to  the  inn^  where  he  found 
all  the  partj^  save  Constance  and  Amelia^ 
waiting  supper  for  him. 

He  attributed  his  scuffle  with  the  in- 
cognito to  his  desire  of  discovering  who 
he  was^  not  choosing  to  mention  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  endeavouring  to  convey 
a  letter  to  Constance's  hand.  As  she  and 
Amelia  entertained  some  apprehensions 
on  account  of  sir  Frederic,  Isabella 
hastened  to  inform  them  that  he  had 
returned  in  safety  without  having 
been  able  to  trace  the  object  of  bis 
pursuit. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


learning  tlie  result  of  sir  Frederic's 


On 

search,  Amelia  said,  ''  I  am  very  glad 
©f  it,  I  think  it  was  quite  unjustifiable 
in  sir  Frederic,  to  attack  an  inoffensive 
man  (who  was  standing  quietly  among 
the  crowd)  in  that  violent  manner,  I 
can't  conceive  what  induced  him  to  do 
so."  *'  Why  the  man  had  certainly  no 
business  to  approach  so  near,'*  said  Con- 
stance, ^'  I  even  thought  he  touched  my 
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Land,  but  perhaps  that  was  accidental; 
I  am  very  glad  sir  Frederic  could  not  over- 
take him,  or  he  might  a  second  time  in 
one  night,  have  been  involved  in  an  affrajr 
on  my  account.  I  am  quite  miserable 
for  fear  thai  wretched  Mr.  Dulks  should 
think  it  incumbent  on  him  to  require 
satisfaction,  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  been  treated^,  and  certainly  if  he  is  not 
the  most  abject  coward  that  ever  breathed, 
he  must  resent  it.  To  be  the  occasion  of 
any  one  exposing  their  life,  and  perhaps 
losing  it,  O  !  misery,  beyond  endurance, 
I  never  could  survive  such  horror.  *' 

*'  My  dear  Constance"  said  Amelia^  "do 
not  indulge  any  fears  of  that  nature ;  take 
my  word  for  it,  Mr,  Dulks  is  not  one  of 
those  tenacious  spirits,  that  so  desperately 
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avenge  an  insult.  I  dare  say  this  is  not  the 
first  time  by  many,  that  he  has  been  drawn 
out  of  company  by  the  same  handle;  I 
have  often  thought  his  nose  looked  elon- 
gated to  an  unnatural  degree. "  ^'  O  Ame- 
lia, how  can  you  joke  on  such  a  subject. " 
"  Indeed  I  am  not  joking,  I  really  think  so. 
Now  don't  look  so  miserable  Constance, 
I  have  not  the  least  doubt  he  will  be  very 
glad  passively  to  acknowledge  himself  in 
the  wrong,  and  be  the  first  to  ofibr  an  ex- 
cuse for  sir  Frederic's  conduct,  in  order 
to  evade  the  necessity  of  calling  him  out; 
and  I  should  not  be  in  the  least  surprised 
if  he  was  to  wait  on  him  in  the  morning 
to  offer  an  apology. 

"O  my  tiresome  aunt,"  she  continued, 
<*  I  shall  not  forgive  you  in  a  hurry;  all  this 
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comes  of  your  imprudence  in  admitting 
such  men  to  our  society,  it  is  really  inex- 
cusable in  a  woman  at  her  time  of  life ;  she 
ought  to  have  more  consideration, v  and 
what  provoked  me  beyond  measure  was, 
that  after  this  unpleasant  affair  had  hap- 
pened^ she  could  not  be  easy  without  going 
back  to  dance  another  set;  it  was  too  ri- 
diculous; I  am  sure  papa  little  suspected 
what  a  thoughtless  woman  she  was,  when 
he  committed  us  to  her  protection  !  ** 

The  event  proved  as  Amelia  had  pre- 
dicted, for  when  sir  Frederic  met  them  at 
breakfast,  he  told  Constance  he  was  fraught 
with  a  message  from  Mr.  Dulks  who  had 
just  left  him,  and  who  had  begged  he 
would  deliver  his  apologies  to  her  for  his 
misconduct  on  the  preceding  night,  which 
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he  had  imputed  to  his  being  completely 
intoxicated.  He  had  declared  to  sir  Fred- 
eric that  he  did  not  retain  the  slightest  re- 
collection of  what  had  passed,  but  on 
being  informed  that  morning  by  a  parti- 
cular friend,  that  he  had  conducted  him- 
self in'  a  very  improper  manner  towards 
Miss  Hamilton  and  sir  Frederic,  he  had 
seized  jthe  earliest  opportunity  of  wailing 
on  him,  in  order  to  beg  pardon,  for  what- 
ever impropriety  he  might  have  been 
guilty  of. 

Sir  Frederic  did  not  attempt  to  refresh 
his  memory,  he  thought  he  had  suffi- 
ciently chastized  him,  and  he  permitted 
him  to  depart,  rejoicing  in  the  supposition 
that  he  (the  Baronet,)  really  believed  him 
unconscious  of  the  insult  he  had  received. 
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and  which  Mr.  Dulks  felt  not  the  least 
inclination  to  resent  as  a  gentleman. 
For  just  so  long  as  the  potent  effect  of  the 
wine  retained  its  influence,  so  long  did 
the  dominion  of  courage  prevail  over  him, 
and  no  longer, 

Mrs.  Allenby,  who  thought  that  one 
gentleman  was  by  no  means  a  sufficient 
escort  on  their  tour,  had  invited  captain 
Bingley  and  Mr,  Greaves  to  join  the  par- 
ty, and  no  doubt,  would  have  extended 
her  condescension  to  Mr.  Dulks,  had  it 
laot  been  for  Xh^  fracas  between  him  and 
sir  Frederic.  On  hearing  that  he  had  made 
such  humble  concessions,  she  seemed  quite 
sorry  that  she  had  not  secured  his  atten- 
dance, saying  "  Poor  creature,  well,  he 
has  really  done  all  he  could  to  atone  for 

G    % 
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his  foolishness,  I  am  sorry  he  has  deprived 
himself  of  the  pleasure  of  going  with  us. 
I  certainly  should  have  asked  him  if  it  had 
not  been  for  that ;  for  really  I  think  on 
these  sort  of  excursions,  there  should  al- 
ways be  a  gentleman  to  a  lady,  it  is  quite 
necessary  in  order  to  assist  one  about  in 
seeing  different  places.  I  must  say  I  don't 
like  small  parties,  and  I  would  rather  have 
a  few  more,  if  they  were  not  quite  so 
agreeable,  for  they  make  others  exert 
themselves  to  appear  pleasanter.  I  always 
think  it  seems  heavy  and  dull  when  there 
are  only  a  few. '' 

When  Mrs.  Allenby  mentioned  that 
she  had  asked  Mr.  Greaves  to  join  them, 
Amelia  could  not  resist  exclaiming  impa- 
tiently "Goodgracious  ma'am,  what  could 
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have   induced  jou  to "  She  stopped, 

recollecting  that  it  was  improper  she 
should  address  her  aunt  in  that  manner^ 
but  Mrs.  Allenby  understood  what  she 
would  have  said,  and  answered,  as  if  she 
had  spoken  it — "  Why,  inj  dear,  Mw 
Greaves  has  a  very  elegant  carriage,  quite 
unique,  " 

^^\  cannot  see  how  the  elegance  of  his 
carriage  is  to  add  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
party''  said  Amelia  "  "  it  is  quite  unique 
certainly,  and  so  is  he,  at  least  I  hope  so, 
for  I  should  be  sorry  to  meet  another  like 
him." 

^'  Well,  but  my  dear,  I  assure  you,  you 
are  very  much  mistaken  in  supposing  his 
carriage  would   not  add  to  the  pleasure  of 
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the  party,  it  would  be  extremely  amusing 
to  see  it  whirling  along,  and  the  oddity 
of  the  equipage  would  give  eclat  to  our 
appearance,  and  the  greater  dash  one 
makes,  the  more  it  adds  to  one's  enjoyment. " 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Greaves  was  an- 
nounced, he  came  to  excuse  himself  from 
fulfilling  his  engagement,  on  the  plea 
that  the  construction  of  his  Singular, 
would  render  it  dangerous  to  drive  on 
the  very  indifferent  roads  they  would  be 
obliged  to  traverse.  "  I  think  you 
are  perfectly  right,  '*  said  sir  Frederic, 
''your  JBrouette  would  never  sustain  the 
rude  shocks  that  must  assail  it.  I  would 
advise  you  by  all  means  to  abide  by  your 
resolution;  "  for  Mrs.  AUenby  was  endea- 
vouring to  persuade   him  to   change  it. 
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However,  she  did  not  succeed,  and  cap- 
tain Bingley  having  joined  them,  and  ta- 
ken his  place  on  the  barouche  box  of 
Mr.  Alleiibj's  carriage,  the  party  set  off 
for  the  back  of  the  island,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Maitland  having  previouslj  pursued  the 
road  to  Rjde, 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


JL  HE  ladies  by  turns  occupied  the  place 
in  sir  Frederic's  curricle,  during  the  three 
days  that  were  devoted  to  surveying  the 
beauties  of  the  island,  which  are  far  too 
numerous  and  diversified  to  be  here  par- 
ticularized, neither  shall  we  recount  the 
trifling  6ccurrences  that  took  place  in  that 
time,  merely  because  they  we7X  trifling, 
but  shall  only  say  that  the  party  returned 
to  Ryde  on  the  fourth  day,  highly  grati- 
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fied  with  all  they  had  seen.  They  left 
captain  Bingley  at  Newport,  but  he  de- 
clared he  should  take  an  early  opportunity 
of  riding  over  to  pay  his  respects  to  them* 
Indeed  he  took  no  pains  to  conceal  that 
the  youthful  Isabella  was  the  object  of  at- 
traction. He  had  paid  her  the  most  marked 
and  particular  attention,  ever  since  the 

night  of  the  ball,  and  it  was  easy  to  per- 
il 
ceive  that  her  tender  and  susceptible  heart, 

felt  a  lively  impression  in  Jiis  favour,  and 

that  gratitude  for  his  assiduities  was  rapidly 

ripening  into  love. 

A  disposition  like  hers,  was  but  too 
much  inclined  to  yield  to  these  softer  sen- 
sations, especially  at  an  age  when  adula- 
tion is  not  esteemed  a  riglit,  and  is  pecu- 
liarly gratifying  from  being  a  novelty 
G  5 
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Miss  Mansfield^  with  some  uneasiness 
spoke  to  her  aunt  concerning  captain 
Binglej's  obvious  partiality  for  Isabella, 
observing,  that  they  were  ignorant  of  his 
connections,  and  in  fact  knew  very  little 
of  him,  and  that  at  all  events,  she  was 
convinced  sir  Henry  would  never  approve 
of  a  military  man,  as  a  son-in-law;  that 
her  sister's  affections,  owing  to  her  youth 
and  inexperience,  might  perhaps  be  ea- 
sily gained  by  a  young  man  of  tolerable 
address ;  and  she  thought  on  all  accounts, 
he  ought  not  to  be  encouraged. 

Mrs.  Allenby  appeared  highly  diverted 
by  the  serious  manner  in  which  Amelia 
spoke  on  this  subject ;  and  said  she 
thought  it  quite  ridiculous.  She  could 
not  see  any  possible  evil  that  could  arise 
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from  an  agreeable  flirtation,  which  could 
not  affect  the  peace  of  either  party,  but 
merely  serve  as  a  mutual  amusement 
while  they  continued  together;  she  could 
venture  to  say  Isabella  would  never  think 
of  captain  Bingley,  after  once  she  had 
last  sight  of  him;  no,  she  had  more  sense. 
Amelia  declared  she  wholly  differed  in 
opinion  from  her  aunt  on  this  subject, 
and  it  was  therefore  dropped. 

The  evening  after  their  return  to  Ryde, 
Amelia  proposed  taking  a  walk  in  the 
woods.  *'  Indeed  I  dare  not  venture,  " 
said  Constance,  ''  that  man  may  be  ho- 
vering about  still.  I  several  times,  in  the 
course  of  our  tour,  caught  a  distance 
glimpse  of  a  person,  who  if  it  was  not 
him,  looked  extremely  like  him. '' 

g6 
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''  How  truly  ridiculous^  "  cried  Amelia; 
''  why  he  certainly  haunts  you,  for  I  did 
not  hear  of  any  body  else  that  saw  him.    I 
am  sure  I  shall  not  banish  myself  from  the 
woods  any  longer  on  his  account,  so  if 
you  will  not  go  w  ith  me,  I  will  go  alone, 
for  I  won*t  ask  Isabella  to  accompany  me, 
for  she  is  as  great  a  coward  as  you  are. " 
'^  Indeed  you  had  better  walk  some  other 
way»  and  she  will  go  with  you;  for  my- 
self, I  own  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  quiet  a 
little,  we  have  had  such  a  dissipated  week." 
''  So  shall  I,  and  will  therefore  go  alone^ 
I  am  inclined  for  solitude  just  now.  '* 

'^  Well  do  not  go  to  the  wood !  " 

'^  Very  well,  "  cried  Amelia,  and  quit- 
ting the  house,  she  took  a  circuitous  path 
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ihat  was  terminated  by   the  skirts   of  the 
wood;,  and,  when  we  add  that  she  fearless- 
ly advanced  into  the  embowering shade^  the 
reader  will    probably  be  inclined  to  ques- 
tion  her   prudence,    and  accuse   her  of 
seeking  an  adventure      Be  that  as  it  may, 
Amelia  proceeded  even   to  the  very  spot 
where  she    had   the  first  time  beheld  the 
'^  man    incog/'     and    looked   anxiously 
round,  as  if  she  Ya.ther  hoped  than  feared 
to  meet  him  again.     If  such  was  the  case, 
she  was  spetedily  gratified,    as  she   soon 
perceived  him  advancing  along  the  path, 
he   also   observed   her.      Neither   turned 
back,    but  he  took  out  his  handkerchief 
and  held  it  to  his  face,  as  he  came  forward 
with  agitated  steps.     He  seemed  inclined 
to  stop  and  accost  Amelia,  but  irresolute, 
he  touched  his  hat  respectfully  and  passed 
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on.  Amelia  could  not  forbear  casting  an 
inquiring  glance  behind  her,  and  she 
perceived  that  he  had  turned,  and  was 
following  her.  He  met  her  ejes,  and 
again  touching  his  hat,  he  said  in  a  tremu- 
lous voice,  "  Pardon  me,  madaui,  I  hope 
I  do  not  alarm  you,  rest  assured  you 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  me  but — "  he 
hesitated,  and  seemed  extremely  embar- 
rassed, while  he  fixed  his  eyes  with  a  pe- 
culiar expression  on  her  face. 

*'  Your  language,  sir, ''  she  returned, 
^^  bespeaks  you  a  gentleman;  1  therefore 
experience  no  apprehension,  tho'  I  own 
the  mysterious  manner  in  which  I  hive 
observed  you  watching  the  motions  of  my 
friends  and  myself,  excites  my  curiosity, 
and  I  acknowledge  I  should  feel  gratified 
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ifl  hearing  the  motives  of  such  extraordi- 
nary conduct  explained. " 

The  stranger  appeared  more  and  more 
confused,  and  endeavoured  by  the  aid  of 
his  handkerchief  to  conceal  the  deep  suf- 
fusion that  spread  over  his  countenance. 
For  a  few  moments  he  seemed  utterly  at 
a  loss  for  a  reply,  he  then  said  in  a  voice 
scarcely  articulate,  ''  I  have  sought  this 
opportunity  day  and  night,  yet  now  that 
it  presents  itself,  I  dare  not  avail  myself 
of  it,  my  feelings  are  such — I  thought 
they  would  have  explained  themselves." 

"  Really  sir,  1  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand them.  "  *'  Indeed  !  and  do  you 
wish  me  to  explain  them  ?  '* 
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"To  say  the  truths  I  am  a  little  inqui- 
sitive to  know  how  either  I  or  my  friends 
could  have  the  power  of  so  strongly  in- 
teresting the  feelings  of  a  perfect  stranger. " 
He  was  silent  for  a  few  moments,  while 
he  continued  attentively  observing  her 
looks,  he  then  said  "  Have  you  not  heard 
that  some  are  never  strangers  ; 

*^  But  soon  as  seen,  the  soul,  as  'twere 

"  by  instinct 
*^  Springs  towards  them  with   resistless 

*'  force,  and  owns 
.    *^  Congenial  sympathy  !  " 

Amelia  averted  her  eyes  from  his  ex- 
pressive glance,  as  he  quoted  these  ele- 
gant lines  ;  when  she  returned  with  a 
reflective  look,  ''  True — but  that  sympa- 
thy is  seldom  strong  enough  to  induce  one 
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to  follow  and  watch  the  actions  of  per- 
sons wholly  unknown." 

"  Justly  observed  ;  that  sympathy  can- 
not operate  in  regard  to  a  plurality  of 
persons,  but  it  may  draw  one  irresistibly 
towards  one  object;  and,  tell  mc,  does 
not  the  miser  ever  linger  round  the  spot 
that  contains  his  treasure  ?" 

*'  'Tis  natural,  he  fears  some  one  should 
purloin  it/' 

'^  I  too,  have  a  treasure. — Ah  !  no,  it 
is  not  mine,  and  yet  I  fear  that  some  one 
should  purloin  it.  I  dare  not  assert  my 
claims  to  it,  and  can  only  watch  it  in 
secret,  while  a  malignant  destiny  thwarts 
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all   my   hopes,    and  dooms   me    to  de- 
spair." 

''  You  speak  In  enigmas^*  nothing  is 
clear  to  me  but  that  you  are  unhappy, 
and  therefore  have  a  claim  to  my  com* 
passion.  Though  ignorant  of  the  cause 
of  your  misery,  I  sincerely  wish  it  was 
in  my  power  to  alleviate  it/*  The  young 
man  sighed  profoundly,  and  said,  *'  You 
then  have  no  dearer  treasure  hid  in  the 
closest  recesses  of  your  heart,  it  is  wholly 
unoccupied  by  any  objfict  that  claims  a 
power  to  monopolize  it  !'' 

'^  You  have  guessed  right :  thank  hea- 
ven I  have  no  such  troublesome  inmate  to 
disturb  my  peace." 
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"  Nor  ever  had  r'—''  No/' 

''  Have  you  not  a  friend?" 

*'  Many,  I  hope." 

"  But  1  mean,  a  youthful  companion, 
whom  I  have  seen  with  you>  her  natoe  is 
Constance  ?*' 

'^  Oh  !  now  I  understand  you,  she 
doubtless  is  the  object  who  attracts 
you!" 

'^  Perhaps  she  is :  has  she  not  a  bro- 
ther^" 

"  She  has."  "  And  is  he  equally  at- 
tractive ? "     Amelia  hesitated,  but  resolved 
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to  answer  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent 
this  person  suspecting  the  truths  not 
doubting  he  had  a  motive  for  his  question, 
and  she  replied. 

''  Noj  quite  the  reverse  ;  he  has  raanj 
unamiable  qualities." 

''  Then  of  course  he  is  totally  incapa- 
ble of  exciting  a  tender  attachment.'^ 

"  I  should  think  so/'  said  Amelia> 
"with  an  air  of  perfect  indifference. 

"  He  thanks  you  for  your  candour/' 
cried  the  incognito^  taking  off  his  hat, 
and  presenting  to  her  view  the  pale,  yet 
resentful  countenance  of  Horace  ! 
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^'  Mr.  Hamilton  !'*  exclaimed  Amelia^ 
with  ill  acted  surprise,  ^'  is  this  right,  is 
it  generous  thus  to  —  ?" 

''  Spare  your  censure,  madam/'  cried 
he,  interrupting  her,  with  the  impetu- 
osity of  despair,  ''  fate  has  now  done  her 
worst.  Whether  you  knew  me  or  not,  you 
have  equally  insulted  me,  and  punished 
me  for  that  presumption  which  once  led 
me  to  imagine  you  felt  a  preference  for 
me;  yet  not  to  ascertain  that  point  did  I 
seek  this  interview,  but  to  bid  you  an 
everlasting  farewel !  A  horrible,  an  ag- 
gravated destiny  banishes  me  for  ever 
from  my  country  and  my  friends  !  The 
signal  is  even  now  flying'  that  calls  me 
to  my  exile,  where  the  suspended  arm  of 
justice,  which  now  prevents  my  appear- 
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ing  openly,  cannot  reach  me.  I  behold 
you  for  the  last  time,  and  though  you 
have  filled  my  cup  of  misery,  pray  God 
to  bless  you — farewel  for  ever  !" 

As  he  pronounced  these  words,  with  a 
look  of  agony,  he  darted  into  the  thickest 
part  of  the  wood  regardless  of  Amelia's 
supplications  that  he  would  return. 

"  Oh  !  Horace,  Horace !"  she  cried, 
'*  stop  for  mercy's  sake,  hear  me  but  for 
one  moment!'*  She  even  followed  him 
for  some  paces,  but  he  was  rapidly  out 
of  sight,  when,  overcome  with  the  an- 
guish his  words  had  excited,  she  sunken 
the  grass  in  an  agony  of  remorse. 

The  first  time  she  had  beheld  him  in 
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that  place  she  had  thought  his  air  re- 
seiabled  that  o(  Horace,  whose  image  was 
ever  uppermost  in  her  mind.  She  knew 
him  »o  be  romantic,  and  the  idea  inslant- 
\y  s'ruck  her  that  he  had  feigned  an 
excuse  for  absenting;  himself  from  college, 
and  formed  the  design  of  foHowing  her, 
and  watching  if  she  encouraged  any  ad- 
mirers; or,  perhaps  with  the  intention 
of  surprising  her  at  some  happy  moment^ 
peculiarly  a-'pro-pos. 

On  seeing  him  on  the  sands  (when  she 
had  been  so  anxious  to  advance)  she  was 
convinced  of  the  justice  of  her  sfispicion  ; 
it  may  be  remembered  she  continued  sur- 
veying him,  while  her  friends  in  terror^ 
scarcely  dared  to  cast  a  glance  at  him, 
and    precipitately  retreated.      Provoked, 
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that  instead  of  discovering  himself  and 
augmenting  the  pleasure  of  their  party 
bj  joining  it,  he  should  lurk  about  in 
ambush  like  a  spy  upon  her  (which  it 
was  evident  he  continued  to  do  when  he 
was  observing  her  through  the  grated 
window  at  the  castle)  Amelia  determined, 
if  she  had  an  opportunity,  to  punish  him 
for  his  suspicions.  She  had  half  expect- 
ed he  would  have  smyrised  her  (as  she 
imagined)  by  appearing  at  the  ball,  her 
terror  and  anxiety  while  sir  Frederic  was 
in  pursuit  of  him  after  their  rencontre  at 
the  inn  door,  may  be  well  conceived,  and 
the  censure  she  passed  on  the  baronet's 
conduct  perfectly  understood.  She  had 
also  perceived  him  several  times  in  the 
course  of  their  tour  and  was  convinced 
he  had  watched  her  throughout  it,  and 
1 
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she  became  still  more  angry  with  him  for 
thus  persevering  in  depriving  them  of  the 
pleasure  of  his  company. 

That  some   extraordinary   motive  ac- 
tuated his  conduct,  she  could  no  longer 
doubt;    she   therefore  forbore  to  inform 
either  his  sister  or  her  own   of  the  dis- 
covery she  had  made.     That  she  went 
out  with  no  other  view  than  that  of  seek- 
ing an  interview  with  him  on  this  even- 
ing, is  already  sufficiently  apparent.  From 
the  strain  in  which  he  had  addressed  her 
she  believed  the  denouement  was  rapidly 
approaching,  and  that  a  happy  termina- 
tion of  this  ridiculous  mystery  was  about 
to  ensue,  but  she  determined  to  have  the 
pleasure   of  tormenting  him  a  little  in 
revenge  for  what  she  conceived  the  ab- 
vou  II.  H 
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surdity  of  his  conduct.  But  no  language 
can  paint  the  dismay  his  parting  words 
excited. — ''  The  mspended  arm  of  justice 
that  now  prevents  my  appealing  openly  :" 
this  dreadful  sentence  rung  in  her  ears, 
curdled  her  blood  and  shook  her  frame 
with  horror !  The  shades  of  evening 
gathered  round  her,  the  cold  dew  fell  on 
her  shivering  form,  the  night  wind  blow- 
ing fresh  from  the  sea  murmured  through 
the  waving  trees,  all  warning  her  to  re- 
turn, but  it  was  still  some  time  before 
she  could  exert  herself  to  rise,  and  the 
last  streaks  of  day  were  just  disappearing, 
when  with  slow  and  uneven  step^  she 
reached  home,  and  immediately  retired  to 
her  chamber. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


Apprehensive  that  her  friends 

would  be  alarmed  on  her  account, 
Amelia  rung  her  bell,  and  sent  them  word 
she  was  returned,  but  believed  she  had 
walked  too  far,  for  she  felt  extremely 
fatigued  and  should  go  to  bed  directly. 
No  sooner  was  this  message  delivered, 
than  Constance  and  Isabella  hastened  to 
Amelia's  apartment,   and  Mrs.  Allenby 

begged  they  would  tell  her,  she  hoped 
H  2 
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she  would  ask  for  any  thing  she  thought 
would  do  her  good. 

To  their  anxious  enquiries,  Amelia 
only  answered,  she  believed  she  had 
caught  cold  in  the  dew  of  the  evening, 
for  she  felt  very  unwell.  She  was  re- 
luctant to  relate  the  real  cause  of  her 
disorder  even  to  them,  indeed  at  that 
moment  she  felt  incapable  of  it,  nor 
could  she  decide  whether  it  would  be 
proper  to  do  so  or  not. 

'^  Which  way  did  you  walk?"  asked 
Constance,  "  I  am  sure  you  have  been 
frightened  !  something  has  terrified  you, 
did  you  see  the  stranger  ?" 

'*  No,  indeed  I  I  saw  no  stranger,^ 
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^'  On  your  honour?'* 

''  On  my  honour  I  did  not." 

Constance  was  satisfied,  and  at  Amelia't 
urgent  request,  she  and  Isabella  left  her 
to  seek  repose.  But  repose  was  as  great 
a  stranger  to  her  pillow  as  to  her  breast, 
and  she  rose  with  the  day-light  and  re- 
paired to  the  shore  in  the  fervent  hope 
of  again  encountering  Horace,  that  she 
might  at  least  relieve  him  from  that 
portion  of  his  misery  occasioned  by  the 
supposition  of  her  indifference.  He  had 
said,  "  the  signal  was  even  then  flying 
that  called  him  to  his  exile/'  and  she 
thought  it  probable  that  the  early  part 
of  the  morning  would  behold  him  quit 
the  shore,  which  she  traversed  and  re- 
H  3 
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traversed  with  agitated  steps,  vainly  cast- 
ing her  longing  eyes  around  in  search 
of  that  object  which  was  no  longer  des- 
tined to  bless  her  sight. 

Wretched  beyond  description,  and 
weary  with  disappointed  hope,  she  sat 
down  on  the  side  of  a  boat  and  fixed 
a  mournful  gaze  on  the  shipping  lying 
at  Spit-head.  She  soon  perceived  that 
the  chief  part  of  it  was  in  motion,  and 
she  was  immediately  convinced  that  the 
West  India  fleet,  which  had  been  lying 
there  some  time,  was  getting  under  weigh. 
'*  He  is  in  one  of  those  ships  !''  she  cried, 
wringing  her  hands  in  agony,  "  Oh  ! 
why,  why  does  he  Jeave  his  country  and 
his  most  wretched  friends  ?  The  arm  of 
justice,    O  heaven  I     my  heart  sickens. 
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Avert  it  from  him  merciful  providence  ! 
Oh  !  I  could  bear  any  thing  but  to  think 
him  guilty  !  No,  I  cannot  believe  it  pos- 
sible !" 

Wholly  unable  to  restrain  her  anguish, 
and  convinced  that  Horace  was  already 
embarked,  she  hastened  to  conceal  her 
feelings  in  the  solitude  of  her  chamber ; 
she  threw  herself  on  her  bed  where  she 
was  found  by  her  sister.  ''  How  ?  my 
dear  Amelia/'  she  cried  on  perceiving 
that  she  was  attired^  ''  have  you  been 
obh'ged  to  lie  down  again,  I  had  hoped 
to  have  found  you  better?''  ''  I  will 
rise  again  presently,"  returned  Amelia, 
in  an  under  voice,  ''  but  I  cannot  go 
down  to  breakfast,  I  feel  so  very  low.'* 
H  4 
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Her  tears  could  not  be  sup  pressed  as  she 
spoke,  but  she  concealed  her  face. 

^'  What  can  be  the  matter  with  you  V 
said  Isabella,  *'  and  there  is  poor  Con- 
stance too^  she  is  so  unhappy,  and  she 
will  not  tell  why  ;  but  I  am  sure  it  is  about 
something  she  has  learnt  by  a  letter  she 
has  just  received  from  her  mother.  She 
is  crying  ready  to  break  her  heart/* 
•*  Indeed!''  exclaimed  Amelia,  with  much 
eagerness,  ^'  go,  go  Isabella,  and  entreat 
her  to  come  to  me,  tell  her  I  have  most 
particular  reasons  for  wishing  to  speak 
to  her." 

Isabella  immediately  complied,  and 
Constance  soon  appeared.  She  was  not 
actually   in   tears,  but  her  eyes  looked 
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very  red,  while  her  cheeks  were  colour- 
less, and  the  deepest  melancholy  sat  on 
her  features.  Amelia  had  now  risen 
from  her  bed,  and  clasping  the  hand  of 
Constance,  she  exclaimed,  *^.  Oh!  tell 
me,  tell  me,  Constance,  what  has  hap- 
pened ?  What  sad  intelligence  does  your 
mother's  letter  communicate  ?  Does  it  not 
concern  your  brother  ?" 

Constance  wept  most  bitterly  for  some 
moments,  nor  replied  to  her  friends  re- 
peated interrogations:  at  length,  wrought 
on  by  her  excessive  anxiety,  and  the  vio- 
lent emotion  she  betrayed,  she  returned, 
''  You  have  guessed  right,  but  the  par- 
ticulars are  yet  a  secret,  and  I  am  desired 
to  retain  them  so  !'*  *'  Surely  not  from 
me  Constance !  Am  I  less  interested  in  hi« 
H  5 
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fate  than  you  ?  No,  Aretas  is  not  dearer 
to  me  than  he  is ;  the  companion  of  my 
childhood  !  the  friend  of  my  youth  ! 
Speak,  speak,  Constance,  and  tell  me 
•what  has  happened  to  him !" 

Constance  could  no  longer  resist  these 
urgent  solicitations,  and  being  certain 
that  Amelia  would  never  divulge  what 
might  be  disadvantageous  to  Horace,  she 
shewed  her  Mrs.  Hamilton's  letter,  which 
ran  as  follows : 

''  My  beloved  child, 

"  How  does  it  add  to  the  calamity 
that  has  come  upon  me,  to  be  obliged 
to  communicate  it  to  you,  and  thereby 
disturb  your  peace,  and  make  you  a 
sharer  in  my  misery,  which  I  would  still 
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have  retained  within  mj  own  breast,  had 
I  not  believed  you  would  have  learnt  the 
occasion  of  it  from  another  source.     Your 
dear  unfortunate  brother  has  brought  an 
affliction  on  me  that  requires  all  my  for- 
titude to  enable   me  to  endure  it  like  a 
Christian.     Any  misfortune  that  had  be- 
fallen him^   must  alike  have  been  mine, 
but  he  has  been  guilty  Constance,   and 
that  weighs   heavier  on   my   heart  than 
all  the  sorrows  I  have  yet  endured.     In 
a  letter,  I  a  few  days  since  received  from 
him,    (scarcely  legible)   he  informs   me 
that  he  has  been  involved  in  an  affair  of 
honour,  which   it  was  utterly  impossible 
he  could  avoid   without  being  for  ever 
branded  with  the  stigma   of  cowardice, 
and — Oh  !    heaven  !    I  scarce  can  write 
it — the  first  fire  deprived  his  antagoiiist 
H  6 
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of  existence  !  He  continues,  '^  I  fled, 
sensible  that  I  never  could  enter  the 
sacred  profession  I  was  intended  for  after 
this  atrocious  act,  for  such  I  feel  it  to  be. 
My  prospects  for  ever  blasted,  my  peace 
for  ever  flown  with  the  spirit  of  him  my 
murderous  arm  has  deprived  of  life  ;  that 
spirit,  which  cries  aloud  for  vengeance 
on  my  head.  I  quit  my  country  forever. 
Oh  !  mother !  I  cannot  write  !  do  not 
curse  me,  though  I  merit  it.  I  go  to 
that  malignant  climate,  which  I  trust  will 
soon  terminate  my  miseries.  I  have  se- 
cured a  passage  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
ere  you  receive  this,  the  ocean  will  pro- 
bably divide  us.'' 

Mrs.   Hamilton  continued^,  "  I  leave 
you  to  judge  of  my  feelings  on  the  receipt 
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of  this  afflicting  scrawl.  I  find  it  impos- 
sible to  mention  this  dreadful  catastrophe 
even  to  sir  Henrj,  he  must  learn  it  from 
some  other  channel^  I  never  can  impart 
it.  And  you,  my  child,  be  not  the  first 
to  publish  our  disgrace.  Alas  alas!  it 
will  but  too  soon  gain  publicity.  O !  how 
shall  I  ever  endure  to  hear  my  son's  name 
become  notorious  ?  to  see  him  announced 
as  the  destroyer  of  his  fellow  creature  ? 
No  arguments,  no  reasoning,  can  recon- 
cile me  to  this  shocking  thought !  no^ 
every  argument  that  reason  can  suggest 
but  aggravates  the  crime.  What  can 
more  fully  prove  its  magnitude  than  that 
it  obliges  him  to  renounce  the  service  of 
hi«  God  ?  How  have  I  gloried  in  the 
thought  of  his  adorning  the  most  f  acred, 
the  most  honourable,  the  most  delightful 
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of  all    professions !  and  by  fulfilling  the 
duty  of  instructing   his  fellow  creatures, 
present  the  most  acceptable  offering  to  his 
Creator!     O  !  dreadful,  dreadful  reverse  ! 
he  has  flown  in  the  face  of  his  maker,  who 
had  alike  bestowed  the  gift  of  life  on  that 
being  from  whom  he  dared  to  snatch  it. 
O  my  child,  this  is  a  transgression  of  so 
deep  a  dye,    it  sullies  all  ray  thoughts  ! 
they   are  turbulent,  distracted,  agonized! 
and  will  not  permit  me  to  address  you  in 
that  soothing  language,  by  which  I  ought 
to   have   endeavoured   to  ameliorate  the 
feelings  this  calamity  must  excite.     I  am> 
incapable  of  giving  or  receiving  conso- 
lation !     Of  all  my  bitter  woes,  how  far 
the  bitterest  is  this !     Reason  and  religion 
were  ever  ready  to  offer  their  infallible 
balm  to  calm  my  anguish,  but  here  rea- 
son and   religion  are  against  me !  they 
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are  insulted,  outraged,  and  aggravate  my 
misery,  while  they  leave  me  comfortless ! 
O  my  son,  thou  art  so  dear  a  part  of  me, 
that  in  thy  fall  I  feel  myself  a  criminal  I 
God  bless  thee  my  Constance,  be  ever  the 
treasure  thou  hast  hitherto  proved  to  thy 
affectionate  mother,  nor  add  to  her  unhap- 
piness  by  indulging  vain  regrets.  " 

Bitter  were  the  tears  shed  by  the  daugh- 
ter, and  the  friend,  over  this  letter ;  while 
Constance  expressed  her  suspicions  that 
the  mysterious  stranger  must  have  been 
her  brother. 

*^  Too  certainly  it  was  Horace  !  cried 
Amelia,  but  yet  forebore  to  mention  that 
she  had  an  interview  with  him,  as  she  felt 
entirely  dissatisfied  with  her  own  conduct 
on  that  occasion,  and  was  sensible  that 
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the  result  of  their  conference  had  not 
been  such  as  could  afford  Constance  any 
consolation. 

'"  Perhaps  he  still  lingers  about ! "  eX- 
clairiied  Constance  eagerly,  '-'  let  us  hasten 
to  seek  him."  "Alas!  Constance^,  it  is 
liow  too  late,  see,  from  that  window  you 
may  descry  the  fleet  in  motion." 

"And  is  he  there?  O  my  brother!  my 
dear  dear  Horace/*  cried  Constance  with 
convulsive  sobs,  while  torrents  of  tears 
rolled  down  her  cheeks,  "shall  I  never 
never  behold  you  again  ?  wretched  waves 
that  bear  from  us  all  that  we  most  dearly 
love.  "  Aretas  darted  into  her  thoughts, 
as  she  threw  herself  on  Amelia's  neck,  in 
an  agony  of  grief,  yet  not  more  genuine 
than  that  of  her  equally  unhappy  friend. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


Being  anxious  to  exonerate  Horace 
from  a  greater  degree  of  blame  than  was 
justly  attributable  to  him,  we  shall  hastily 
sketch  the  particulars  of  the  affair  in  which 
he  was  almost  unavoidably  involved. 

In  every  fraternity  or  society  of  young 
men,  there  are  some  obnoxious  characters 
that  often  prove  a  torment  to  all  the  others ; 
in  that  to  which  Horace  might  be  saiJ  to 
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belong,  was  a  youth  of  an  extraordinary 
irascible  and  ungovernable  temper,  yet 
he  had  not  a  bad  heart,  being  neither  ma- 
licious nor  revengeful,  but  the  smallest 
provocation  would  irritate  him  to  a  pitch 
of  madness,  when  he  would  become  so 
insolent,  nay,  absolutely  abusive,  as  to  be 
unbearable.  He  was  besides  deficient  in 
mentcil  acquirements,  and  always  imagined 
those  of  superior  talents  were  laughing  at 
him.  He  was  continually  involved  in 
quarrels  ;  twice  he  had  been  called  out, 
once  the  seconds  had  interfered  and  ami- 
cably adjusted  the  business;  and  the  next 
time  the  peace  officers  had  interrupted 
them,  and  he  was  bound  over  in  sureties 
to  keep  the  peace,  at  the  very  time  he 
iiisuUed  Horace, 
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The  offence  originated  in  a  difference 
of  opinion  on  some  trifling  subject;  Ho- 
race^  tho'  he  knew  himsdf  to  be  rights 
would  have  been  content  to  suffer  the  other 
to  continue  in  an  error,  for  he  was  of  an 
easy  and  pacific  disposition,  but  his  adver- 
sary pursued  the  tlienie  with  violence, 
saying  '^  What,  sir,  1  suppose  you  think 
I  am  wrong,  I  dare  say  you  always  think 
lam  wrong,  no  doubt  you  do,  and  im- 
agine me  too  insignificant  to  hold  an  ar- 
gument with  you.  Probably  you  think 
you  may  insult  me  wiih  impunity,  because 
I  am  just  now  slmchled  in  a  manner,  but 
the  paltry  consideration  of  sureties  is  no- 
thing to  me.  I  can  repay  them,  and  will, 
and  suffer  some  months  of  imprisonment 
rather  than  submit  to  your  insolence. 
What  do  you  mean  sir,  by  treating  me 
with  this  silent  contempt  ? 
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''  I  treat  you  as  I  would  a  madman, " 
returned  Horace,  "for  such  both  your  con- 
duct and  language  bespeak  you.  '* 

. "  Sir,  rU  not  bear  this  outrage,  '*  cried 
the  agressor^  and  continued  with  a  hor- 
tible  oath. — "  Do  you  think  Til  endure 
your  cool  sneering  contempt  ?  ISo,  I'll 
make  you  pay  for  it,  you  cowardly  rascal 
you  dare  not  fight  me." 

Horace  was  no  longer  calm,  he  clench- 
ed his  fist  and  with  one  blow  levelled  the 
insulter  at  his  feet;  but  he  soon  recovered 
himself,  and  in  a  paroxysm  of  fury,  ut- 
tering the  most  opprobrious  language, 
was  flying  at  Horace,  when  two  young 
Piien  who  were  present  interfered  to  pre- 
vent further  hostilities  of  that  nature,  but 
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agreed  that  the  affair  ought  to  be  adj  usted 
in  a  gentlemanlike  manner;  for  they  se- 
cretly hoped   that  Horace  would  give  an 
effectual   quietus  to  this  turbulent  spirit, 
who   was  perpetually  interrupting  their 
comfort  and  tranquillity.    The  young  men 
offered  themselves  as  seconds.      One  of 
them  was  intended  for  a  surgeon,  and  had 
already  a  pretty  competent  knowledge  of 
his  art,  which  prevented  the  necessity  of 
their  being  attended  by  any  one  of  that 
profession,  and  all  were  sworn  to  main- 
tain the  strictest  secrecy,  both  before  and 
after  this  meeting,  which  ( if  it  did  not  ter- 
minate fatally)  they  hoped  might  be  for 
ever   concealed,  and  that  Horace   might 
escape  the  consequences  of  having  been 
engaged  in  it,  and  also  his  opponent,  who, 
tho'  he  was  not  intended  for  the  Church, 
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would  incur  an  aggravated  punishment, 
for  having  again  broken  the  peace  while 
he  was  bound  over  to  maintain  it. 

The  meeting  was  to  take  place  at  day 
break  next  morning,  till  which  time  Ho- 
race continued  in   a  state  of  the  utmost 
wretchedness;  not  that  he  entertained  any 
fears  for  his  life,  but  he  could  not  justify 
to  himself,  the  manner  in  which  he  was  a- 
bout  to  expose  it ;    as  to   the  thought  of 
what  would  be  the  consequence  should 
his  adversary  fall,  they  never  entered  his 
head,  as  he  resolved   not  to  lift  his  arm 
against  the  life  of  a  fellow  creature.     He 
was  a  miserable  shot,  indeed  he  had  prac- 
ticed very  little,  he  was  not  fond  of  the 
diversion  of  shooting,  and  had  never  in 
his  life  hit  any  thing  ke  had  aimed  at;  it 
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was  therefore  very  improbable  that  he 
should  have  struck  his  opponent^  even 
had  he  vished  it ;  but  on  the  contrary  he 
was  determined  to  level  his  pistol,  so  that 
the  ball  should  pass  far  from  him. 

The  moment  arrived,  both  were  to  fire 
together;  they  did  so!  Horace  remained 
uninjured,  while  his  adversary  instantly 
fell,  and  the  seconds  exclaimed  ''  He  is 
killed."  What  was  Horace's  dismay? 
he  had  levelled  his  pistol  at  a  hay  stack, 
three  feet  from  the  object  he  wished  to 
avoid,  and  which,  had  he  aimed  at,  he 
probably  would  have  hit  the  hay  stack, 
for  the  agitation  of  his  mind  made  his  arm 
unsteady,  and  his  eye  deceptions. 

So  wholly  unexpected  was  the  issue  to 
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the  affair,  that  he  was  absolutely  panic 
struck  ;  he  could  neither  speak,  think,  or 
understand,  and  suffered  himself  to  be 
hurried  on  the  horse  which  had  brought 
him  to  the  ground,  while  the  seconds 
urged  him  to  fly  with  all  possible 
speed. 

Horace  saw  nothing  but  the  inanimate 
object,  the  head  and  face  covered  with 
blood ;  and  eager  only  to  escape  this 
appalling  sight,  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse, 
which  pursued  the  first  road  that  present- 
ed itself,  and  carried  him,  he  knew  not 
whither,  for  about  two  hours,  when  he 
found  himself  entering  a  town  ;  and  the 
sight  of  the  houses  and  people  recalled 
his  scattered  senses,  yet  not  sufficiently  to 
enable   him   to   determine    on    what  he 
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ought  to  do.     He  mechanically  turned 
into  the  first  inn-yard  that  presented  it- 
self;  and  dismounting,  stared  about  him 
as  if  awaking   from  a  dreadful   dream. 
A  chaise  was  preparing,  near  which  stood 
a  gentleman,  who  was  hurrying  the  host- 
lers, and  the  words,    ''  I  must  join  the 
West  India  fleet  lying  at  Spit-head  to- 
morrow," caught  Horace's  ears,  and  the 
thought  instantly  suggested    itself,    that 
spoke  in  his  words,  as  he  exclaimed,  "  I 
too  must  join  it;"  and  he  enquired  how 
he  could  get  from  thence  to  Portsmouth  ? 
He  was  told  there  was  no  direct  convey- 
ance, 

The  gentleman  immediately  turned  to 
him,  saying,  '^  If  you  will  accept  a  place 
in  my  chaise   it  i&  perfectly  at  your  ser- 
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\ice."  Horace  thankfully  availed  him- 
self of  this  offer,  but  the  gentleman  w?3 
disappointed  in  the  mofive  which  had 
actuated  him  to  make  it,  that  of  securing 
a  companion,  who  might  serve  to  dissi- 
pate the  ennui  of  a  solitary  journey,  for 
he  soon  discovered  that  Horace  was  bu- 
ried in  the  most  profound  despair.  His 
curiosity  was  excited,  but  he  was  a  good- 
natured  man  and  attempted  not  to  gratify 
it  by  questioning  the  youth  in  a  manner 
which  might  have  distressed  him ;  but, 
as  they  drew  near  Portsmouth  (after 
having  travelled  all  night)  he  ventured 
to  ask  him  what  ship  he  was  going  out 
in  ?  This  question  seemed  to  startle  Ho- 
race, and  after  a  moment's  hesitation  he 
replied,  he  had  not  yet  secured  a  pas- 
sage. 
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'^  And  are  you  resolved  to  go  ?'" 

"  I  am,"  returned  Horace,  in  a  tone 
of  misery.  By  his  appearance,  and  by 
his  having  met  him  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cambridge,  the  gentleman  concluded  he 
was  a  student  of  that  place,  and  he  began 
to  entertain  suspicions  nearly  resembling 
the  truth.  His  obvious  wretchedness 
strongly  excited  this  gentleman's  com- 
passion, and  he  felt  every  inclination  to 
offer  him  a  passage  on  board  his  ship, 
(for  he  commanded  one  of  the  convoy) 
but  he  demurred  till  he  could  more  fully 
ascertain  that  he  was  not  sheltering  guilt, 
instead  of  misery.  He  frankly  told  Ho- 
race what  was  his  own  situation,  and 
added,  that  if  he  was  sure  no  evil  lurked 
under  the  despair  he  seemed  oppressed 
I  2 
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by,  he  would  with  pleasure  take  him  out 
with  him,  ''  But/'  continued  he,  ''  if  you 
have  only  been  unfortunate,  perhaps  in- 
volved in  some  affair  of  honour  that  has 

terminated   fatally,   and  ''     Horace 

groaned,  and  catching  the  gentleman's 
hand,  he  grasped  it  convulsively,  as  he 
said,  '^  You  have  guessed  right !  but  in 
that  am  I  not  as  guilty  as  unfortu- 
nate V 

"  Why,  I  don't  see  that,  if  every 
thing  was  fair  and  honourable ;  but  I 
can't  pretend  to  say,  unless  I  knew  the 
particulars." 

**  You  shall  know  them,"  cried  Ho- 
race ;  *^  your  friendliness  and  candour 
demands  that  I  should  satisfy  you,  and  ag 
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a  mail  of  honour  I  feel  that  I  may  trust 

your 

The  gentleman  was  no  sooner  made 
acquainted  with  the  particulars  of  his 
fate,  than  he  expressed  the  greatest  com- 
miseration for  Horace,  and  treated  him 
accordingly.  He  conveyed  him  on  board 
his  ship,  and  behaved  to  him  more  like 
a  father  than  the  acquaintance  of  a  day, 
and  with  the  liberality  characteristic  of 
his  profession,  offered  to  supply  him  with 
money.  But  Horace  had  fortunately  some 
pounds  in  his  pocket  at  the  time  of  his 
flight,  that  enabled  him,  for  the  present, 
to  avoid  accepting  pecuniary  aid.  From 
on  board  ship  he  had  written  to  his 
mother,  and  then,  finding  that  the  fleet 
was  not  to  sail  for  some  days,  he  formed 
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the  romantic  project  of  landing  on  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  endeavouring  to  ob- 
tain a  sight  of  persons  so  dear  to  him, 
and  indulging  himself  in  the  melancholy 
satisfaction  of  a  parting  interview.     But 
haunted  by  the  idea  that  the  act  he  had 
committed    would    be   no    sooner  made 
public,  than  a  search  would  commence 
after  him,  at  the  instigations  of  the  friends 
of  the   deceased,    he  dared   not  appear 
openly,  nor  indeed,  in  his  wretched  state 
of  mind  could  he   have  ventured  on   a 
meeting    with    his    dearest    friends,    in 
presence  of  any  third  person  less  inte- 
rested. 

He  thought  of  dispatching  a  letter  to 
his  sister  by  the  post,  and  requesting  her 
to  appoint  a  place  where  he  might  meet 
I  3 
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her  privately,  but  the  idea  of  the  misery 
he  was  about  to  inflict  on  her  deterred 
him^  or  perhaps  his  primary  wish  was 
to  secure  an  interview  with  Amelia,  which 
he  could  not  formally  solicit,  and  there- 
fore sought  to  obtain  by  chance. 

The  casual  glimpses  which  Constance 
had  caught  of  him  at  times,  when  it 
would  have  been  dangerous  to  have  dis- 
covered himself,  he  perceived  (by  her 
demeanour  on  those  occasions)  had  in- 
spired her  with  apprehensions,  which  he 
feared  she  might  express,  and  direct  the 
attention  of  those  about  her  to  him,  and 
after  seeing  her  the  second  time  (on  the 
sands)  he  returned  to  the  cottage  where 
he  had  secured  an  apartment  that  com- 
manded a  view  of  Mrs.   Allenby's  resi- 
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dence,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  his  sister  in 
order  to  prevent  what  he  feared.  He 
meant  to  have  dropped  it  in  the  post- 
office,  but  had  scarcely  finished  it,  when 
he  perceived  the  party  setting  off  for 
Newport.  He  knew  not  when  they 
might  return,  and  putting  the  letter  in 
his  pocket,  he  procured  a  horse  and  set 
off  after  them,  while  a  sensation  of  resent- 
ment augmented  his  unhappiness  on  ob- 
serving Amelia  in  the  curricle  with  sir 
Frederic,  to  whose  person  he  was  no 
stranger. 

He  kept  an  eye  on  their  movements 
all  that  day,  watched  them  to  the  ball, 
and  perhaps  never  was  anguish  expe- 
rienced in  a  greater  degree  than  by  him, 
as  he  paced  up  and  down  the  pavement. 
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opposite  to  the  windows  of  the  illuminat- 
ed ball-room^  endeavouring  to  catch  the 
figures  of  those  so  loved,  and  listening  to 
the  lively  tunes  that  seemed  to  mock  his 
misery. 

The  scene  in  which  he  attempted  to 
convey  his  letter  to  Constance  has  been 
already  delineated.  He  vainly  sought 
throughout  their  tour  for  an  opportunity 
of  catching  either  her  or  Amelia  away 
from  the  rest  of  the  partj^,  which  he 
retraced  to  Ryde.  The  next  day  was 
that  fixed  on  for  the  sailing  of  the  fleet, 
(wind  permitting)  but  not  till  towards 
evening  was  the  signal  displayed  for  all 
hands  to  repair  on  board.  All  that  day 
he  had  lingered  in  ambush  round  Mrs. 
Alleuby's  house,    and  at  length,   to   his 
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inexpressible  joy,  he   perceived   Amelia 
come  out  alone,  traced  her  to  the  wood, 
and  entering  it  at  another  part,  hastened 
to  meet  her,     fully   persuaded  that  she 
would  know  him  the  moment  he  spoke. 
But  the  dreadful  idea  that  this  was  per- 
haps the  last  time  he  should   ever  behold 
her,  and  that  the  fair  hopes  he  had  once 
encouraged   were   now  entirely  blasted, 
so  overwhelmed  him  at  the  moment  he 
would   have   accosted   her,    that  he  felt 
incapable  of  speaking,  and  almost  asham- 
ed that  she  should  know  him,  he  put  his 
handkerchief  to  his  face  and  passed  on 
merely  bowing. 

By  the  manner  in  which  she  returned 
his  salutation  he  was  deluded  into  an  idea 
that  she  did  not  know    him^    and  the 
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thought  struck  him  to  address  her  as  a 
stranger^    and   endeavour    indirectly    to 
ascertain  if  she    retained  any    partiality 
-    for  him.     He  did  sO;,  the  result  of  their 
conversation  is  already  known.     He  could 
not  believe  it   possible   that  she   should 
not  have  recognised   him  from  the  mo- 
ment he  accosted  her,  for  though  his  face 
was  shaded,  and   perhaps  still  more  dis- 
guised by  the  cast  of  wretchedness,  yet 
his    voice  must  have   betrayed   him,    he 
therefore  concluded  that  she  had  affected 
not   to  know    him,    purposely   that   she 
might  seize  the  opportunity  to  convince 
him  of  the   very   indifferent  opinion  she 
entertained  of  him.     Distracted  not  only 
by  the  conviction  of  her  total  disregard 
of  him,  but  by  tlie  contemptuous  manner 
in  which  she  had  convinced  him  of  it. 
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he  darted  from  her^  nor  ever  stopped  till 
he  had  reached  the  shore,  where  he  had 
previously  secured  a  boat  to  convey  him 
on  board  the  frigate,  whither  he  was 
speedily  transported  in  a  state  of  mental 
misery  that  admitted  not  of  increase. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


J.T  was  necessary  Constance  should^  in 
some  way,  account  for  the  affliction  she 
was  incapable  of  concealing,  and  she 
attributed  it  to  an  unpleasant  piece  of 
intelligence  contained  in  her  mother's 
letter,  but  did  not  say  what  or  whom 
it  concerned.  Mrs.  Allenby  was  not  in- 
quisitive into  the  cause  of  any  body's 
private  sorrows.  Grief,  under  any  form, 
was  what  she  had  the  greatest  antipathy 
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to ;  it  interrupted  all  amusement,  and  cast 
a  gloom,  not  only  on  those  affected  by 
it,  but  on  all  those  who  beheld  its  effects. 
She  hated  the  sight  of  tears,  and  always 
avoided  it  if  possible,  and  though  her 
purse  was  ever  open  to  the  needy,  and 
she  never  refused  the  petition  of  poverty, 
sympathy,  or  commiseration,  with  her 
retained  but  momentary  influence,  for  she 
found  them  too  troublesome  companions 
to  be  encouraged. 

She  attempted  not  to  dissuade  Con- 
stance from  remaining  in  the  chamber  of 
Amelia,  who  on  pretext  of  indisposition 
confined  herself  to  her  room,  the  whole 
day,  while  Mrs.  Allenby  and  Isabella  re- 
ceived sir  Frederic  and  captain  Bingley, 
who  had  already  fulfilled  his  promise  of 
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paying  his  respects  to  them  ;  and^  having 
secured  a  bed  at  the  inn,  purposed  spend- 
ing a  few  days  at  Ryde,  or  rather  at  Mrs. 
AUenby's.  Sir  Frederic  inquired  repeat- 
edly what  was  the  matter  with  Con- 
stance ?  Who,  he  heard  Isabella  say, 
seemed  very  unhappy,  and  he  begged 
her  to  try  to  persuade  her  to  come  down, 
but  she  assured  him  she  was  convinced 
Constance  would  not  quit  her  friend. 

The  ensuing  day  had  some  time  before 
been  appointed  for  visiting  Portsmouth 
for  a  particular  purpose.  There  was 
there,  at  that  period,  a  very  eminent 
miniature  painter,  who  had  come  down 
from  town  to  remain  a  short  time  at 
Portsmouth.  Sir  Henry,  when  there,  had 
observed  his  card  at  the  inn,  and  ex- 
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pressed  a  wish  to  have  the  likenesses  of 
his  daughters  and  Constance  taken  in 
a  group.  Mrs.  Allenby  had  promised 
they  should  go  over  as  often  as  it  would 
be  necessary  they  should  sit  to  the  artist. 
They  had  already  been  with  him  twice, 
when  a  day  had  been  appointed  for 
their  going  again,  but  some  other  project 
liad  interfered,  and  that  was  repeatedly 
delayed,  but  on  their  return  from  their 
tour,  Mrs,  Allenby  had  written  to  the 
painter  to  assure  him  they  should  posi- 
tively be  with  him  the  next  day  but 
one  :  indeed  she  was  aware  that  they 
must  now  be  punctual  as  he  was  speedily 
to  leave  Portsmouth, 

The    thoughts    of    this    engagement 
which  they  were  thus  compelled  to  keep. 
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if  not  absolutely  incapacitated  from  do- 
ing SO;,  extremely  distressed  Constance 
and  Amelia^  who  were  so  unfit  to  go 
from  home.  All  that  wretched  day  they 
watched  the  ships  slowly  disappearing, 
with  feelings  such  as  can  only  be  fully 
understood  by  those  who  have  expe- 
rienced them.  Aretas  retained  his  full 
share  of  Constance's  thoughts  during 
this  mournful  period,  and  she  felt  his 
absence  with  peculiar  severity  under  this 
new  calamity.  She  wrote  a  long  letter 
to  her  mother,  sincerely  regretting  that 
she  should  be  away  from  her  at  such  a 
lime,  and  intreating  her  to  permit  her  to 
return  home  immediately. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 


Jb  OR  that  night,  Constance  shared  the 
apartment  of  her  friend^  and  the  next 
morning  they  each  strenuously  endea- 
voured to  regain  such  a  portion  of  com- 
posure^,  as  would  enable  them  to  appear 
without  exciting  surprise  or  curiosity. 
Amelia  could  impute  her  langour  and 
low  spirits  to  the  effects  of  recent  indis- 
position,  and  Constance  had  already  ac- 
knowledged she  had  a  secret  source  of 
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unhapplness.  Sir  Frederic  addressed  her 
with  greater  tenderness  than  she  had  ever 
before  observed  in  his  manner,  which 
was  in  general  too  gay  and  volatile  to 
be  gentle.  He  and  captain  Bingley  were 
of  the  party  to  Portsmouth ;  it  was  a 
remarkably  fine  dav%  and  they  crossed 
in  an  open  boat.  Sir  Frederic  observed, 
that  the  West  India  fleet  had  sailed. 

''  Aye,  Sir/'  said  one  of  the  rowers, 
''  they  were  all  out  of  sight  yesterday 
before  night  fall,  and  they  are  far  enough 
off  by  this  time,  for  they  have  had  a  fine 
breeze  right  a-stern  ever  since."  What 
a  sigh  of  genuine  wretchedness  burst 
from  the  full  heart  of  Amelia  !  it  was 
echoed  by  one  equally  profound  from 
Constance,  and  both  cast  their  eyes  on 
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the  water  to  conceal  the  tears  that  started 
into  them. 

They  soon  after  landed.  As  they  were 
proceeding  towards  the  house  where  the 
painter  had  apartments^,  Mrs.  Allenby's 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  play  bill 
stuck  against  a  wall ;  and  which  an- 
nounced the  performance  for  that  night, 
in  which  a  popular  London  actor  was 
to  bear  a  distinguished  part.  Mrs.  Al- 
lenby  instantly  declared  that  she  should 
like  of  all  things  to  stay  and  go  to  the 
play  that  evening ;  and  as  there  would 
be  a  moon,  nothing  could  be  more  de- 
lightful than  rowing  home  under  favour 
of  its  rays.  The  gentlemen  warmly  se- 
conded this  motion,  but  Constance  and 
Amelia  sickened  at  the  thoughts  of  whafe 
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appeared  to  them  the  very  reverse  of 
pleasure,  and  that  they  thoroughly  dis- 
approved the  scheme,  their  looks  plainly 
denoted. 

Mrs.  Allenby  continued,  ''We  can 
take  an  early  dinner  at  the  George,  and 
go  soon  to  the  theatre,  for  I  should  like 
to  see  the  whole  play." 

Perceiving  the  strong  disapprobation 
Amelia's  aspect  evinced  (for  independent 
of  her  distaste  for  this  amusement,  she 
thought  there  vi^ould  be  a  great  degree 
of  impropriety  in  their  dining  at  an  inn 
and  remaining  out  so  late  v^ith  no  other 
male  protection^  than  that  of  two  young 
men  no  way  related  to  them)  Mrs.  Allen^ 
by  added,  ''  You  know  we  need  not  stay 
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the  farce^  and  we  shall  be  home  in  very 
good  time.'' 

Amelia  was  going"  to  offer  some  very 
strong  objection,  when  Constance,  who 
had  hold  of  her  arm,  grasped  it  with  a 
sudden  impulse  as  she  directed  her  at- 
tention to  two  gentlemen  who  were  walk- 
-ing  before  them,  and  said  in  a  low  tone, 
''  Oh  !  Amelia,  did  jou  ever  behold  so 
strong  a  resemblance  as  the  figure  of  him 
on  the  right  bears  to  my  poor  brother  ? 
His  very  height,  air,  walk,  nay,  even  his 
dress,  and  just  that  light  elastic  step  with 
which  he  used  to  bound  forward  when 
in  high  spirits.  See,  now  he  laughs  f 
Oh  !  Ihat  inclination  of  the  body  is  ex- 
actly his  !'* 
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Both  began  to  tremble  violently,  tho' 
both  were  equally  convinced  it  could  not 
possibly  be  Horace  ;  for  setting  aside  the 
multiplicity  of  causes  that  combined  to 
render  it  so  totally  improbable,  the  gaiety 
that  was  apparent  in  this  gentleman's  air 
and  gestures  was  of  itself  a  sufficient  con- 
tradiction of  the  bare  suggestion  of  its 
really  being  him.  But  a  figure  that 
brought  so  completely  before  their  eyes, 
that  being  who  filled  their  imaginations, 
could  not  but  excite  the  most  aggravated 
regret  in  the  breasts  of  the  unhappy 
friends,  while  they  reflected,  that  a  like 
casual  resemblance  was,  perhaps,  all  that 
they  might  ever  again  be  destined  to  be- 
hold of  their  Horace.  Their  feelings 
were  wrought  up  to  a  pitch  of  agony, 
that  scarcely  left  them  the  power  to  retain 
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a  semblance  of  that  composure  it  was 
requisite  they  should  support  to  avoid 
exciting  the  attention  of  a  multitude  of 
spectators ;  yet  could  they  not  withdraw 
their  eyes  from  the  object  who  had  inspi- 
red such  painful  emotions. 

They  observed  the  two  gentlemen  stop 
before  the  window^  in  which  the  minia- 
ture painter's  card  appeared;  and^  after 
reading  it,  enter  the  house.  The  card 
announced  that  specimens  of  the  artist's 
execution  might  be  examined  in  an  apart- 
ment dedicated  to  that  purpose^  and  the 
young  ladies  justly  concluded,  that  the 
gentlemen  had  gone  in  to  take  a  survey 
of  this  exhibition,  and  they  were  pleased 
at  this  opportunity  of  having  a  nearer  view 
of  them  as  they  passed  thro'  the   show 
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room^  in  order  to  gain  an  inner  apartment 
where  they  sat'for  their  pictures. 

As  they  reached  the  door^  sir  Frederic 
and  captain  Bingley  quitted  them,  but 
were  to  call  for  th^m  in  a  couple  of  hours. 
Mrs.  Allenbj^  who^  with  some  justice^ 
thought  there  were  few  things  more  te- 
dious than  sitting  by  on  an  occasion  like 
the  present,  said^  as  they  entered  the  anti- 
chamber,  '^Well^  I  shall  remain  here, 
and  amuse  myself  with  looking  at  the  pic- 
tures. Which  of  you  will  sit  first?  the 
the  other  two  can  stay  with  me, '' 

Amelia  and  Constance,  where  so 
wholly  engrossed  in  watching  the  gentle- 
men (whom  they  perceived  absorbed  in 
the  examination  of  one  of  the  miniatures) 
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that  thej  heeded  not  the  words  of  Mrs, 
Allenby,  who  observing  their  inattention, 
and  the  direction  of  their  looks,  said— 
^'  well  Isabella,  you  had  better  go  first." 

"  Is  not  this  a  sweet  countenance  ?  '^*  said 
the  gentleman  to  his  companion,  who  re- 
plied, but  his  words  were  drowned  in  the 
cry  of  delight,  that  escaped  Constance, 
"My  brother!  my  Horace!*'  she  ex- 
claimed as  the  youth  sprung  towards  her, 
and  received  her  sinking  form  in  his  ea- 
gerly extended  arms. 

Her  gentle  nature  unused  to  cope  with 
violent  sensations,  was  entirely  overcome 
by  the  revulsion  of  hd  feelings,  and  she 
fainted  on  his  bosom :  while  the  su- 
perior strength  of  Amelia's  nerves   was 
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insufficient  to  enable  her  to  afford  any  as- 
sistance to  her  friend.  She  dropped  on 
a  window  seat,  near  which  she  had  been 
standing,  and  gasping  for  breath,  turned 
her  face  to  the  air,  thereby  also  conceal- 
ing the  perturbation  of  her  looks. 

Horace  carried  his  sister  into  the  inner 
room,  where  by  the  aid  of  cold  water^ 
and  a  smelling  bottle,  she  was  speedily  re- 
stored to  sensibility  ;  and  begged  to  be  left 
alone  with  her  brother.  On  returnins: 
to  the  room  where  Amelia  and  Horace's 
companion  had  remained  (tho'  they  had 
not  spoken  to  each  other)  Mrs.  Allenby 
expressed  her  astonishment  at  meeting 
Mr.  Hamilton  at  Portsmouth,  and  that 
being  so  near,  he  should  not  have  gone 
over  to  £ee  them*  She  hoped  the  stranger 
k2 
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would  gratify  her  curiosity  on  this  head, 
but  he  merely  said  that  his  friend  had  been 
but  a  very  short  time  at  Portsmouth^  and 
that  he  meant  to  leave  it  that  evening  on 
his  return  to  Cambridge.  How  welcome 
were  these  concluding  words  to  Amelia ! 
from  them/  she  inferred  nearly  the  whole 
substance  of  what  Horace  was  communi- 
cating, in  the  mean  time,  to  his  sister. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


X  HE  agony  of  mind  in  which  Horace 
had  quitted  Rjde,  and  repaired  on  board 
the  frigate,  must  still  be  fresh  in  the 
reader's  memory.  It  was  such  as  to  ren* 
der  him  almost  insensible  to  outward  ob- 
jects, nor  did  he  even  recollect  the  voice 
which  hailed  him,  (as  he  stepped  on 
board)  with  these  joyful  words ;  '^  Ham- 
ilton, I  have  the  very  best  news  in  the 
world  for  you.  " 

R  3 
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He  looked  up  and  beheld  the  gentleman 
who  acted  as  his  second^  whose  name  was 
Fraser. 

Horace  was  incapable  of  uttering  a 
single  interrogatory,  and  had  nearly  fain- 
ted with  excess  of  joy,  when  his  friend 

whispered  in  his  ear,  ''         lives  and 

is  very  little  hurt. '' 

They  hastened  together  with  the  Cap* 
tain  (who  had  already  been  apprized  of 
this  delightful  intelligence)  to  his  cabin, 
when  Mr.  Fraser  imparted  to  the  happy 
Horace  (v^^ho  could  only  ejaculate  bursts 
of  gratitude  tp  Heaven)  these  further 
particulars. 
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''Scarcely  were  you  out  of  sight/' coa- 
tinued  Mr.  Fraser^'^  when  Rawlings 
(the  other  second)  discovered  signs  of  life 
in  the  supposed  dead  man,  who  soon  after 
spoke^  and  relieved  our  serious  apprehen- 
sions by  saying  he  was  sure  his  ear  was 
shot  off,  but  Rawlings  soon  discovered 
that  even  his  fears  in  that  respect  were  ex- 
aggerated, as  merely  the  tip  of  it  was 
gone.  I  own  I  wished  it  had  been  his 
toDguCj  could  he  have  escaped  further 
injury. 

*'  However,  the  wound,  tho'  trifling,  oc- 
casioned a  considerable  effusion  of  blood ; 
whether  the  blow  stunned  him,  or  that  he 
fainted  from  the  acuteness  of  the  pain,  or 
fanciedhe  was  killed,  I  know  not,  but  he 
certainly,  ( at  fust)  appeared  totally  setlse- 
K   4 
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less.     Rawlings  soon  applied  an  effectual 

styptic  to  the  part  affected^   and '% 

only  anxiety  was  to  keep  the  matter  secret, 
and  m'me  to  recall  you;  and  while  they  re- 
turned to  Cambridge^  I  set  off  in  the  di- 
rection your  horse  had  taken,  hoping  to 
overtake  you,  but  having  proceeded  a 
short  distance,  two  roads  presented  them- 
selves^ and  I  was  completely  puzzled. 
However  as  I  had  chance  alone  to  direct 
me,  it  was  useless  demurring,  and  both 
my  horse  and  myself  were  completely  fag- 
ged before  we  reached  any  thing  like  a 
town,  while  I  could  discover  no  trace 
of  you,  and  after  spending  some  hours  in 
fruitless  enquiries,  I  took  a  chaise  and  re- 
turned to  Cambridge,  where  I  did  not 
arrive  till  late  at  night. 
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It  was  necessary  to  account  for  your 
non-appearanc?,  we  therefore  made  up 
a  story  of  your  having  been  met  by  an 
express,  when  we  were  taking  a  morn- 
ing ride,  which  announced  that  some 
very  near  relative  was  at  the  point  of  death, 
for  whose  abode  you  had  instantly  set  oflf^ 
begging  us  to  explain  the  occasion  of  your 
absence. 

Resolving  to  pursue  my  search  next 
morning,  and  ignorant  where  it  might 
lead  me,  I  made  arrangements  for  re- 
maining absent  some  days,  several  of  them 
were  spent  in  fruitless  enquiries  thro' 
every  town  in  the  neighbourhood;  as  you 
rode  one  of  my  horses,  I  thought  I  should 
have  had  an  excellent  clue  for  discovering 
which  road  you  had  taken,  by  inquiring 
R  5 
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of  the  perfon  who  brought  the  horse  back, 
but  unfortunately  he  returned  while  I  was 
absent  the  first  day,  and  my  groom  had 
not  thought  of  questioning  the  man  who 
conducted  it,  respecting  the  place  from 
whence  he  came. 

At  length  on  going  a  second  time  to 
-^»— — ,  Istumbled  on  an  intelligent  hostler 
whom  I  had  not  seen  before,  and  from 
■whom  I  learnt  that  a  person  answering 
your  description  had  been  there,  and  had 
left  the  place  in  a  chaise  with  a  gentleman 
who  had  said  he  Avas  going  to  join  the 
West  India  Fleet,  and  who  the  man 
believed  to  be  a  captain  in  the  navy. 
Alarmed  beyond  measure  lest  the  fleet 
should  have  sailed,  I  travelled  night  and 
day  till  I  reached  Portsmouth,  which  I 
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did  about  an  hour  ago,  and  resolved  to  go 
on  board  each  of  the  ships  appointed  for 
the  convoy,  thinking  it  probable  the  gen- 
tleman, who  I  understood  you  had  accom- 
panied, might  command  one  of  them; 
chance  brought  me  to  this  first.  " 

Mr.  Fraser  continued  to  the  Captain, 
^*  You  began  to  think  you  had  been  boar- 
ded by  an  enemy,  I  believe,  for  you  seemed 
to  eye  me  with  some  suspicion  at  first,  but 
I  soon  convinced  you  to  the  contrary.  " 

'*  To  my  entire  satisfaction  I  asure  you. " 

''On  hearing  that  there  was  no  doubt 

of  your   being   on   board   this    evening, 

Horace,  in  obedience  to  the  signal  that 

was  flying,  "  continued  Mr.  Fraser — ''  I 
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determined  to  wait  here  and  be  the  first  to 
communicate  the  glad  tidings  to  you. '' 

How  grateful  Horace  was  to  the  friend 
who  had  taken  such  trouble  on  his  account 
may  be  well  conceived  ;  he  took  even  an 
affectionate  leave  of  the  worthy  and  ami- 
able navy  captain  to  whom  he  was  so 
infinitely  indebted,  acknowledging  with 
much  emotion,  the  obligation  he  was 
under  to  him,  and  went  on  shore  with 
Mr.  Fraser. 

They  were  too  late  to  save  the  mail  for 
town  that  night,  and  therefore  deter- 
mined to  remain  at  Portsmouth  till  the 
next  evening,  for  as  Horace  found  his 
friend  had  furnished  him  with  an  excuse 
for  his  being  absent  from  college,  he  was 
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not  apprehensive  of  incurring  censure  for 
remaining  away  a  few  days  longer^  par- 
ticularly as  this  was  the  first  time  he  had 
been  guilty  of  a  thing  of  the  kind;,  and  he 
had  obtained  a  just  reputation  for  his  stea- 
diness and  attention  to  his  studies^  and 
was  a  great  favourite. 

He  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  night 
in  writing  to  his  mother  and  sister;  the 
latter  he  certainly  would  have  visited  the 
next  morning  (when  he  might  have  spent 
a  few  hours  with  her)  but  the  unfortunate 
ren  contre  with  Amelia^  was  still  fresh  in 
his  mind^  and  tho'  he  tried  to  persuade 
himself  he  had  too  much  spirit  to  think  of 
her  for  a  moment,  after  her  having  trea- 
ted him  in  such  a  manner,  he  yet  felt  that 
she  ^(soould  obtrude  herself  on  his  mind. 
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rendering  imperfect  his  present  happiness. 
In  seeking  his  sister^  he  must  have  sub- 
jected himself  to  an  interview  with  Ame- 
lia^ which  would  have  been  peculiarly 
distressing^  as  he  was  sensible  that  he  could 
not  command  his  feelings  in  regard  to  her, 
and  he  entertained  a  latent  hope  that  she 
would  experience  some  degree  of  morti- 
fication^ when  Constance  should  acquaint 
her  with  the  reverse  in  his  fate,  and  she 
found  that  (tho'  so  near)  he  had  not  en- 
deavoured to  see  her  again. 

They  did  not,  as  they  bad  intended^ 
leave  Portsmouth  that  night,  as  Mr.  Fra- 
ser  happened  to  meet  an  old  friend,  who 
was  on  the  point  of  embarking  for  a  fo- 
reign country,  and  with  whom  he  wished 
to  spend  a   day,  which  he  accordingly 
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did,  and  they  had  just  seen  him  on  board 
and  were  returning  up  the  street  when 
Constance  and  Amelia  had  descried  them. 

The  tide  of  good  fortune  which  had 
turned  so  rapidly  in  his  favour  would  not 
permit  Horace  to  dwell  long  on  any  un- 
pleasant subject;  the  miniature  painter's 
card  attracted  his  attention^  for  he  had 
some  talent  for  Ihe  art  himself,  and 
therefore  felt  peculiarly  interested  in. 
it,  so  much  so  indeed,  that  while  engaged 
in  examining  these  performances  he  was 
heedless  of  the  party  that  had  entered,  and 
never  even  turned  to  survey  it  till  Con- 
stance's exclamation  at  the  sound  of  his 
voice,  condensed  all  his  thoughts,  and 
fixed  them  upon  her. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


All  that  has  been  related  in  the  fore- 
going chapter  Horace  communicated  to 
his  sister,  with  the  exception  of  what 
concerned  his  meeting  with  Amelia, 
which  he  comcitided  she  had  not  men- 
tioned, as  Constance  appeared  ignorant 
of  it,  and  he  had  too  much  pride  to 
complain  of  the  insult  (as  he  considered 
it)  that  he  had  received,  or  voluntarily 
to  acknowledge  it^    even   to    his    sister. 
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Her  violent  emotion  had  claimed  his 
whole  attention,  and  he  could  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  seen  Amelia,  but  he 
observed  that  she  did  not  follow  Con- 
stance, which  he  imputed  to  her  averse- 
ness  to  addressing  him.  But  he  had  time 
to  recover  himself  and  determine  on  the 
line  of  conduct  he  should  maintain  to- 
wards her  before  he  again  entered  her 
presence.  Amelia  mean  time  was  rallying 
her  spirits,  and  considering  how  she 
ought  to  behave  to  Horace,  but  she  felt 
sensible  that  her  manner  would  in  a  great 
measure  be  guided  by  his^  and  she  re- 
solved not  to  lose  an  opportunity  of  doing 
away  the  effects  of  her  conduct  at  their 
last  interview. 

When'  he  re-appeared  with  his  sister 
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Amelia  would  have  held  out  her  hand  ta 
him^  but  a  frigid  bow  from  him,  repelled 
her  at  once,  and  excited  a  degree  of 
angry  mortification  that  enabled  her  to 
return  it  with  equal  froideur.  In  Mrs, 
Alknby,  Horace  met  an  old  acquaintance, 
and  replied  to  her  inquiry  of  why  he 
had  not  come  over  to  see  them?  by 
saying  that  particular  business  had  brought 
him  to  Portsmouth,  but  as  his  stay  was 
to  be  so  brief  he  should  only  have  been 
tantalizing  himself  in  seeing  them,  as  he 
could  not  have  remained  more  than  a  few 
hours. 

Constance  declared  she  could  not  com- 
pose herself  sufficiently  to  sit  for  her 
picture  on  this  day,  and  the  painter,  with 
great  civility  observed,  that  as  the  ladies 
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had  met  with  a  friend  unexpectedly,  they 
might  find  the  constraint  irksome,  and  it 
would  be  the  same  thing  to  him  if  they 
came  the  next  day,  when  he  should  be 
able  to  finish  off*  the  piece  before  the 
ensuing  Monday,  when  he  intended 
taking  his  departure. 

They  all  most  gladly  availed  themselves 
of  this  permission,  which  left  them  at 
liberty  to  pursue  their  inclinations,  and 
Mrs.  Allenby  immediately  proposed  a 
walk  to  the  dock-yards,  which  her  young 
friends  had  not  yet  seen ;  she  regretted, 
at  the  same  time,  that  sir  Frederic  and 
captain  Bingley  had  not  continued  with 
them. 

Horace  offered  her  an  arm,  while  his 
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sister  took  the  other^  which  she  certainly 
would  have  resigned  to  Amelia  had  she 
and  Horace  been  on  their  former  familiar 
footing,  but  Constance  had,  with  silent 
astonishment,  observed  their  altered  man- 
ner towards  each  other,  and  was  at  a  loss 
to  understand  it.  She  longed  for  an  op- 
portunity to  question  Amelia  concerning 
it,  while  the  latter  was  equally  anxious 
to  learn  from  Constance  the  particulars 
of  the  reverse  in  her  brother's  fate  ;  but 
each  were  for  the  present  obliged  to 
suspend  their  curiosity,  while  Amelia 
followed  thoughtfully  with  her  sister,  who 
whispered  in  her  ear.  *'  What  is  the 
matter  betvi^een  you  and  Horace?" 

''  Oh  1    some  absurd  caprice,   I  sup- 
pose,*' returned  Amelia.     ''  He  was  not 
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want  to  be  capricious,"  observed  Isabella. 
Her  sister  remained  silent;  while  Mr. 
Fraser,  who  walked  beside^  (having  been 
introduced  to  them  by  Horace)  attempted 
to  engage  them  in  conversation,  but  they 
feebly  seconded  his  efforts,  and  he  felt 
inclined  to  think  them  very  stupid  girls, 
for  Amelia's  thoughts  were  entirely  ab- 
stracted, and  Isabella  was  slyly  casting 
her  eyes  in  various  directions,  in  hopes 
they  inight  encounter  sir  Frederic  and 
captain  Bingley,  whom  she  thought  it 
probable  they  might  nieet.  Nor  was  she 
disappointed,  for  they  had  not  proceeded 
far  when  they  mutually  espied  each 
other,  the  two  gentlemen  joined  the  party, 
and  Horace  was  presented  to  them  by 
Mrs.  Allenby. 
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We  shall  not  attend  them  in  their  walk, 
as  that  would  occupy  more  time  than 
we  can  just  now  conveniently  spare, 
when  matters  of  greater  moment  demand 
our  attendance  in  another  quarter,  but 
which  nevertheless  shall  not  induce  us 
to  suppress  any  thing  which  we  hope 
may  prove  interesting  to  the  reader. 

Mrs.  Allenby  now  found  no  difficulty 
in  persuading  all  the  young  ladies  to 
approve  of  her  plan  of  going  to  the 
play. 

Constance  ?eeraed  a  new  creature ;  the 
happy  turn  in  her  brother's  fate,  and  the 
idea  of  the  delight  it  would  prove  to  her 
mother,  elevated  her  spirits  to  an  uncom- 
mon degree,  and  she  was  ready  to  join  in 
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any  scheme  of  pleasure  in  which  Horace 
was  to  partake.  He  (having  consulted 
with  Mr.  Fraser)  resolved  to  delay  his 
departure  yet  another  nighty  and  they 
agreed  to  accept  Mrs.  AUenby's  invita- 
tion to  return  with  the  party  to  Ryde, 
and  recross  with  them  the  ensuing  day. 

They  were  now  all  assembled  at  the 
hotel,  where  dinner  hac}  been  previously 
ordered ;  Horace  ventured  to  catch  a 
glance  at  Amelia,  and  he  could  not  help 
observing  that  she  appeared  much  dis- 
composed and  out  of  spirits,  which  was 
very  unusual  with  her,  and  he  began  to 
lose  some  of  that  excessive  gaiety  which 
he  had  studiously  been  displaying.  His 
sister  found  an  opportunity  of  questioning 
Horace  respecting  the  evident  coldness 
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that  existed  between  Amelia  and  him,  he 
only  replied  that  it  originated  with  her, 
and  on  observing  the  same  to  Amelia, 
Constance  received  an  exactly  similar 
answer,  as  Amelia  declared  the  coolness 
originated  with  Horace;  she  begged  her 
friend  would  not  interfere,  or  in  anj 
way  influence  her  brother,  but  allow 
him  to  act  just  as  he  thought  proper. 
Constance  seized  the  moment  to  sketch 
to  Amelia  the  events  which  had  led  to 
their  present  meeting  with  Horace,  whom 
she  was  pretty  certain  Amelia  had  offended 
in  some  way  which  she  did  not  choose  to 
confess,  though  how,  when,  or  where^ 
Constance  could  not  imagine. 

The  seriousness  which  had  held  tempo- 
rary  dominion    over  sir    Frederic    that 
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morning  at  sight  of  Constance's  dejection 
had  completely  vanished  ;  he  now  beheld 
her  gayer  and  more  animated  than  she 
had  ever  before  appeared  to  him  ;   there 
was  also  less  constraint  in  her  manner^ 
for  she  felt  that  in  her  brother  she  had 
a  properprotector  near  her,  and  she  con- 
versed with  ease  and  cheerfulness    alike 
with  every  body.     Sir   Frederic's  spirits 
mounted  accordingly,  and  he  became  the 
life  of  the  party,   forcing  those  who  were 
least  inclined  to   laugh,   to  join   in  his 
bursts  of  merriment.     Mrs.  Allenby  too, 
was   in  the  best   spirits  imaginable,   she 
was  delighted  with  the  addition  the  party 
had  gained,  for  there  was  now  a  gentle- 
man to  each  lady,  and  it  was  thus  aug- 
mented to  the  number  she  thought  requi- 
site   to  make    it    completely    agreeable, 

VOL.  II.  L 
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Not  that  Mrs.  Allenbj  was  in  the  slight- 
est degree  addicted  to  what  is  called 
flirting  (and  which^  in  these  "degenerate 
dajs,"  is  even  more  prevalent  among  mar- 
ried than  among  single  women^ )  but  she 
liked  to  have  somebody  to  talk  to,  and 
to  take  care  of  her  in  a  crowd,  or  give 
her  an  arm  in  mounting  a  hill.  She 
liked  too,  to  see  her  joung  companions 
equally  well  attended.  She  thought  her- 
self quite  a  sufficient  chaperon  for  them 
on  any  occasion,  merely  because  she  was 
married,  not  reflecting  that  a  wife  is 
herself  in  want  of  the  countenance  of  some 
respectable  relative  or  elderly  person, 
when  she  appears  in  public  in  the  ab- 
sence of  her  husband ;  that  is,  if  she 
has  not  attained  a  certain  age.  But  it 
never  entered  Mrs.  Allenby's  bead,  that 
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there  could  be  any  impropriety  in  her 
nieces  going  any  where,  that  she  might 
wish  to  take  them  under  her  protection, 
nor  ihat  she  could  in  any  way  be  esteemed 
censurable. 

She  always  said  she  was  sure  nothing 
could  make  her  dear  Allenby  so  happy 
as  to  know  that  she  enjoyed  herself  in 
his  absence,  and  ith  ere  fore  she  was  pleas- 
ing him,  as  well  as  herself,  in  seeking 
amusement.  He  continually  desired  her 
in  his  letters^  to  make  herself  as  com- 
fortable as  she  could  ^  in  short,  herself 
was  a  person  for  whom  she  entertained 
the  most  animated  and  sincere  affection^ 
and  though  she  had  a  great  regard 
for  her  husband,  and  many  other  per*- 

L  2 
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sons,  it  never  interfered  with  the  ten- 
der and  preventing  care  with  which 
she  ever  studied  the  taste  and  incli- 
nations of  the  primary  object  of  her 
love. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


W  HEN  the  party  were  setting  ofF  for 
the  theatre,  (to  which  they  went  on  foot, 
being  in  their  walking  dresses)  Mr. 
Eraser  gave  his  arm  to  Mrs.  Allenby, 
sir  Frederic  lost  no  time  in  presenting 
his  to  Constance,  (who  could  not  without 
pointed  rudeness  decline  it)  captain  Bing- 
ley  had  secured  Isabella,  so  that  Horace 
was  left  to  beau  Amelia,  whether  he  would 
or  not,  and  both  felt  extremely  awkward. 
L  3 
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Horace  was  quite  at  a  loss  how  to  act^ 
for  after  her  having  expressed  so  mean  an 
opinion  of  him,  how  could  he  presume 
to  obtrude  himself  upon  her^  or  offer  her 
his  assistance  to  conduct  her  thro'  the  tur- 
bulent crowd  that  thronged  the  streets. 
He  expected  she  would  hasten  on,  and 
attach  herself  to  someone  of  the  couples 
in  front,  but  on  the  contrary  she  rather 
loitered,  while  he  walked  silent  by  her 
side,  warding  off  the  reeling  tars  they 
were  every  moment  encountering  ;  yet  he 
ventured  not  to  offer  her  his  arm.  Amelia 
was  longing  to  address  him,  in  order  to 
extenuate  what  she  had  said  at  their  last 
iete-d-fete,  but  she  could  not  find  words 
to  commence  with,  and  did  not  like  the 
thoughts  of  making  concessions^  particu- 
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larly  to  one  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
invariably  conceding  to  her. 

The  boisterous  and  increasing  crowd 
threatened  every  moment  to  separate 
Amelia  from  her  distressed  protector, 
whose  looks  evinced  great  anxiety,  as  he 
watched  every  creature  that  passed  her. 
At  length  observing  a  party  of  intoxicated 
sailors  approaching,  he  could  no  longer 
resist  holding  out  his  arm  to  her,  as  he 
said  with  agitation,  ^'  You  had  better  tak« 
hold!  even  that  may  be  preferable  to 
singly  encountering  this  unpleasant  mob/* 

Amelia  quickly  passed  her  arm  thro* 
his,  for  she  was  ,a  good  deal  alarmed,  but 
affecting  not  to  understand  the  allusion 
contained  in  his  words,  and  eager  to  start 
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an  indifTerent  subject^,  she  immediately 
rejoined — "  I  wonder  Mrs.  Allenby  should 
think  of  walking,  it  would  have  beBU 
much  better  to  have  had  a  carriage  from 
the  inn^   to  convey  us  to  the  theatre." 

"  It  would  most  certainly/'  returned 
Horace;  ''  by  that  means  you  would  have 
avoided  more  than  one  unpleasant  circum- 
stance." 

Amelia,  still  pretending  not  to  compre- 
hend him,  merely  because  she  did  not  know 
how  to  reply,  observed,  ''  There  was 
none  of  this  crowd  in  the  morning,  but 
towards  evening  the  people  are  inebriated, 
and  seem  to  parade  the  streets  purely  for 
the  purpose  of  annoying  the  peaceable 
passengers.     This   is  such   a  contrast   to 
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the  rural  scenes  I  have  lately  been  accus- 
tomed to.  "  These  last  words  brought 
the  woods  at  Ryde  full  on  the  minds  of 
both;,  and  Horace  seemed  as  if  endea- 
vouring to  swallow  some  very  bitter  po- 
tion. Amelia  continued,  as  if  she  had 
been  speaking  to  herself '^  yet  even  there 
discord  can  find  place!  Indeed,  where 
will  it  not,  when  people  are  resolved  to 
be  at  war." 

''Yet  truth  at  least  is  to  be  found 
there, ''  said  Horace,  ''  and  prompts  peo- 
ple to  confess,  what  politeness  might  in- 
duce them  to  suppress ;  and  certainly  it  is 
far  preferable  to  be  told  of  one's  mani/  iin- 
amiahle  qualities,  and  that  one  is  esteemed 
totalljj  incapable  offxciting  a  tender  attach- 
ment, than  to  be  suffered  to  delude  ourgelf 
L  5 
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with  false  hopes^  tho'  it  might  have  been 
better  the  confession  had  been  made  before 
those  false  hopes  had  been  engendered. ". 

Amelia  could  not  misunderstand  this^ 
and  she  returned — ''  People  who  are  so 
readj  to  hope  are  often,  upon  an  equally 
slight  foundation,  too  ready  to  despair." 

There  was  something  equivocal  in  this 
speech,  but  it  admitted  of  an  interpre- 
tation soothing  to  the  feelings  of  Horace, 
but  he  could  make  no  comments  on  it,  for 
they  had  now  just  reached  the  theatre, 
where  the  crowd  increased  so  much,  as 
to  render  it  extremely  difficult  to  gain  a 
passage  thro'  it,  and  Horace  found  his 
utmost  attention  necessary  to  preserve  his 
charge  from  moleb.ation,  but  he  succeeded 
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in  getting  her  safely  to  the  box  that  had 
previously  been  taken  for  them.  There 
the  rest  of  the  party  were  already  seated ; 
each  of  the  ladies  exclaiming  against  the 
horrors  of  their  walk  to  the  play,  and 
agreeing  that  they  would  have  a  carriage 
to  conduct  them  from  it  to  the  shore. 

Mrs  Allenby,  Constance,  and  sir  Fre- 
deric were  seated  in  front,  where  a  vacant 
place  was  left  for  x4.meliaj  but  she  decli- 
ned accepting  it,  saying,  she  would  not 
leave  her  sister  the  onlij  lady  behind.  Sir 
Frederic  declared  he  had  already  offered 
Isabella  his  place,  which  ^he  had  refused. 
Constance  now  made  an  effort  to  get  be- 
hind in  order  to  avoid  sir  Frederic,  which 
she  had  at  first  hoped  to  do  by  going  in 
front,  however  she  perceived  that  Amelia 
L  6 
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had  just  seated  herself  on  the  bench  al- 
ready occupied  by  captain  Bingley  and 
Isabella^  while  Mr.  Fraser  stepped  for- 
ward^ and  Horace  filled  up  the  vacant 
place  next  Amelia. 

Not  wishing  to  disturb  the  arrange- 
ment, for  which  she  believed  neither  of 
the  party  would  thank  her,  Constance 
remained  stationary.  Horace  had  delayed 
to  seat  himself  till  the  cast  of  Amelia's  eyes 
at  the  vacant  place,  said  as  plainly  as  looks 
could  speak,  *'  You  may  sit  there.  '*  Tho' 
still  smarting  under  the  sting  of  disappoin- 
ted hope,  Horace  was  ready  again  to  ad- 
mit the  influence  of  that  delusive  power, 
and  most  anxious  to  renew  the  conversa- 
tion, which  so  nearly  bordered  on  an  ac- 
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tual  discussion  of  the  nature  of  the  offence 
that  had  excited  his  resentment. 

There  was  one  circumstance,  peculiar- 
ly favourable  to  private  discourse,  for  tho' 
surrounded  on  all  sides,  there  was  no  dan- 
ger of  being'  overheard,  for   there  was   a 
multitude  of  vocal  performers  in  the  gal- 
lery, who  kept   up  an  incessant   concert 
by   screaming,    groaning,  hooting,    yel- 
ling, whistling,  and  various  other  noises 
equally  productive  of  harmony,     A  shrill 
fife  and  cracked  bugle,    introduced  by 
some  of  the  mob,  was  preferred  by  them 
to  the  music  in  the  orchestra,  which  they 
completely  silenced    by  their  boisterous 
symptoms  of  disapprobation,    while  the 
fife  and  the  bugle  were  encouraged  to  join 
in  the  deafening  din,  by  peals  of  applause. 
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that  made  our  young  friends  trenible  for 
their  safety,  as  they  fearfully  regarded  the 
ceiling  above  their  heads,  half  expecting 
the  whole  to  give  way  beneath  the  com- 
bined attack  of  innumerable  heels. 

•*  O,  pray  let  us  leave  the  house  ? " 
cried  Constance  to  Mrs.  Allenby. 

'^  My  dear, ''  returned  she,  ^' you  are 
needlessly  alarmed,  all  this  noise  will 
cease  the  moment  the  curtain  rises.  It  is 
always  the  case  in  sea  port  towns.  I  as- 
sure you  there  is  nothing  to  fear  :  try  my 
love  to  get  the  better  of  this  timidity,  it  is 
really  quite  distressing !  " 

However  this  timidity,  in  the  present 
instance,  was  not  confined  to  Constance, 
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but  equally  extended  to  Amelia  and  Isa- 
bella, who  would  gladly  have  quitted  the 
theatre  had  they  not  been  in  momentary 
expectation  that  the  curtain  would  rise, 
when  they  imagined  the  up»'oar  would 
cease.  But  such  was  not  the  case,  the 
actors  appeared^  but  that  they  were  pro- 
ceeding in  their  parts  could  only  be  infer- 
red by  their  gestures  and  the  movements 
of  their  lips,  for  not  one  word  of  what 
they  uttered  reached  the  ears  of  the  audi- 
ence. The  clamour  in  the  upper  regions 
raged  with  increased  violence. 

*'  O  'tis  very  frightful !  "  cried  Amelia^ 
as  with  the  sudden  impulse  of  terror  she 
caught  the  arm  of  Horace.  With  a  start 
of  delight  he  laid  his  hand  on  hers,  which 
he  pressed  to  his  arm,  but  for  a  moment 
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was  too  much  agitated  to  speak.  She 
gently  endeavoured  to  withdraw  her  hand, 
now  first  aware  of  what  she  had  done, 
and  overwhelmed  with  confusion,  which 
was  more  gratifying  to  Horace  than  the 
most  conciliating  smiles,  for  it  was  such 
as  plainly  spoke  her  feelings,  and  a  dread 
that  she  had  betrayed  that  instinctive  sen- 
sation which  impelled  her  to  seek  protec- 
tion from  him.  It  emboldened  Horace  to 
retain  her  almost  passive  hand,  as  he  &aid 
with  a  tremulous  voice,  *'  Will  you  per- 
mit me  to  protect  you  ?  but,  perhaps  you 
would  rather  owe  your  safety  to  another.  '* 

'*  O,  Horace,  "  returned  Amelia,  evident- 
ly suffering  under  a  strong  degree  of  ter- 
ror, '^  do  not  talk  in  this  manner  just  now, 
for  indeed  I  am  terrified  to  death.     O  that 
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dreadful  yell ! — did  not  I  always  used  to 
fly  to  you  T\hen  I  Mas  frightened  ever 
since  I  can  remember  ?  and,  even  if  we 
had  been  quarrelling  ever  so  before,  you 
would  protect  me  all  the  same,  and  never 
say  a  word  about  your  own  grievances, 
because  you  knew  my  foolish  temper  and 
was  then  always  ready  to  forgive ; — O  that 
horrible  howl  ! " 

The  influence  of  fear,  and  the  excla- 
mations it  from  time  to  time  extorted  from 
her,  infinitely  aided  the  embarrassment 
with  which  Amelia  would  otherwise  have 
spoken.  Her  allusion  to  their  juvenile 
days,  and  the  indirect  apology  conveyed 
in  her  words,  yet  half  reproachful,  com- 
pletely softened  Horace,  and  in  the  gen- 
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tlest  tone  he  said  ''  and  do  you  think  I  am 
not  equally  ready  to  forgive  now  ?  " 

She  replied  not^,  but  raised  her  eyes  to 
his  in  a  manner  which  seemed  to  say, 
''  Indeed  you  ought,  for  I  am  very  sor- 
ry I  have  given  you  pain. "  A  corres- 
ponding tenderness  marked  the  looks  of 
Horace,  as  he  continued  "  If  I  could  only 
he  sure  that  the  mere  wish  of  displaying 
your  power  over  me,  had  induced  you 
as  it  was  wont  to  do,  in  our  younger 
days,  to  try  how  far  you  could  torment 
me,  I  could  forgive,  even  as  I  did  then, 
for  I  should  flatter  myself  that  it  was  to 
gratify  your  own  feelings,  you  wished  to 
prove  the  strength  of  my  affections." 

*^^  You  may  be  sure  Horace,  I  never  in- 
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tended  seriouslij  to  offend  you,  but  indeed 
I  felt  very  angry  with  you  for  hovering 
about  us  so  long  without  making  yourself 
known;  ignorant  as  I  then  was  of  the 
cause. " 

'^  But  you  are  not  so  now  ?  " 

''  No,  and  sincerely  congratulate  you 
that  it  no  longer  exists." 

The  curtain  at  this  moment  fell,  at  the 
termination  of  the  first  act,  which  had 
appeared  nothing  but  dumb  show,  for 
tho'  the  bugle  and  fife  had  ceased  during 
the  performance,  the  stentorian  lungs  of 
the  sons  of  Neptune  hailing  each  other 
across  the  house,  together  with  the 
roar  of  mirth  and  boisterous  ravings  of 
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inebriety^  formed  a  chorus  \vhlch  com- 
pletely overwhelmed  all  lesser  sounds. 
But  to  this  was  now  added  the  din  of  war^, 
and  the  battle  seemed  to  rage  in  more 
than  one  part  of  the  gallery,  while 
*'  Throw  him  over — knock  him  down — 
tumble  him  down  stairs/'  was  repeated 
from  various  quarters,  with  the  most 
dreadful  execrations. 

The  young  ladies  all  arose  at  once, 
and  declared  they  could  not  remain  there 
a  moment  longer,  and  Mrs.  Allenby  did 
not  now  object  to  leaving  the  theatre ; 
but  that  at  present  seemed  impracticable, 
as  a  rumbling  in  the  gallery  stairs  proved 
that  one  of  the  combatants  had  been 
handed  down  the  shortest  way,  while 
^e  uproar  followed  him,   and  the  heat 
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of  the  battle  seemed  transferred  to  the 
lobby,  and  the  door  of  the  box  our  party 
occupied  was  in  momentary  danger  of 
being- burst  open  by  the  crowd  that  press- 
ed against  it. 

Constance  was  so  dreadfully  terrified, 
she  could  scarcely  forbear  screaming, 
while  Amelia  and  Isabella  trembled  vio- 
lently, and  their  cheeks  were  blanched 
with  fear. 

Sir  Frederic  said  he  would  endeavour 
to  make  his  way  out  of  the  theatre,  and 
procure  a  carriage  to  convey  the  ladies 
from  it ;  in  the  mean  time  he  advised 
them  to  sit  still,  as  they  could  not  possibly 
get  out  then,  Horace  proposed  accom- 
panying him,  but  his  sister  cried — '*  Oh ! 
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Horace,  dont  leave  us  !'*  and  Amelia 
(whose  arm  he  had  drawn  through  his 
when  they  had  arisen  with  the  intention 
of  leaving  the  house)  held  him  fast. 

Sir  Frederic  succeeded  in  getting  out 
of  the  theatre,  by  climbing  over  benches 
and  partitions,  till  he  reached  a  door 
which  was  not  beset  by  the  mob/  when 
with  much  difficulty  he  made  his  way  to 
the  street,  and  hastened  to  the  nearest  inn 
where  he  thought  it  likely  he  could  pro- 
cure a  carriage. 
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CHAPTER  XX, 


Meantime  Mrs.  Allenbj  endeavour- 
ed to  appease  the  fears  of  her  joung 
companions^  by  assuring  then?  they  were 
quite  safe^  for  that  even  should  the  door 
give  way^  the  gentlemen  could  prevent 
the  crowd  pouring  in  upon  them,  at  least, 
till  the  people  in  the  pit  should  lend 
their  assistance,  which  no  doubt  they 
would,  and  lift  them  (the  ladies,)  over 
without  the  smallest  injury  ;  and  from  tlie 
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pit,  they  could  easily  find  egress  from  the 
house. 

'^  Really,  I  never  saw  any  thing  so 
bad  before,"  continued  Mrs.  Allenby. 
"  but  I  heard  this  morning  that  this  was 
the  anniversary  of  some  naval  victory, 
and  that  no  doubt  is  the  cause  of  the  sailors 
being  intoxicated.''  Such  was  in  fact  the 
case,  for  though  this  theatre  was  often 
extremely  unpleasant,  it  was  seldom  so 
bad  as  on  that  night. 

Amelia  and  Constance  exchanged  looks 
which  seemed  to  say—"  How  many  dis- 
agreeable things  do  we  owe  to  the  im- 
prudence of  this  good  lady  !  If  she 
beard  that  this  was  the  anniversary  of  a 
naval  victory,   might  she  not  naturally 
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have  anticipated  something  like  the  pre- 
sent scene,  at  a  theatre  almost  proverbi- 
ally a  riotous  one  ?    And  would  not  that 
have  been  sufficient  to  have  deterred  her 
from    coming  and  exposing  us  in   such 
an  improper  situation  ?''     For,  independ- 
ent of  the  danger  they  apprehended,  the 
language  (as  may  be  supposed)  that  met 
their  ears  was  beyond  measure  offensive, 
and  made  them  ready  to  sink ;    but  here 
Mrs.  Allenby  aided  their  distress^,  as  she 
talked  incessantly,  and  the  gentlemen  also 
€xerted  themselves  to  detach  their  atten- 
tion from  what  was  passing  without. 

There  were  very  few  females  in  the 
boxes,  and  they  began  to  disappear  rapid- 
ly, while  many  of  the  gentlemen,  as  is 
generally  the    case   on   those    occasions, 

VOL.  II.  M 
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hastened  to  witness  the  fight,  thereby^ 
augmenting  the  crowd,  and  subjecting 
themselves  to  insults,  which  they  certain- 
ly deserved  for  mingling  in  such  a 
throng. 

By  the  time  sir  Frederic  returned,  the 
scene  of  action  had  fortunately  changed, 
and  the  combat  was  renewed  outside  the 
theatre.  The  driving  up  of  the  carriage 
dispersed  the  crowd  in  some  measure  from 
about  the  door,  and  the  ladies  soon  found 
themselves  safely  packed  inside  the  chaise ; 
while  the  gentlemen  mounted,  some  be- 
hind and  some  before  ;  for  it  was  no 
longer  day-light,  it  being  then  the  begin- 
ning of  September,  when 
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The  shortening  days 
Proclaim  the  genial  season  nearly  past. 

Having  reached  the  spot  from  whence 
they  were  to  embark,  the  ladies  continued 
in  the  carriage,  while  the  boat-men  were 
summoned  from  a  neighbouring  public- 
house,  and  fortunate  it  was  that  the 
departure  of  the  party  had  been  expe- 
dited, for  they  had  not  long  been  seated 
in  the  boat,  when  they  perceived  that 
the  rowers  had  made  the  most  of  their 
time  by  laying  in  a  sufficient  sea  stock 
of  liquor  to  serve  the  voyage  ;  and  as 
they  probably  would  have  pursued  the 
same  employment  till  summoned  to  their 
duty,  even  hadit  b  een  till  midnight,  they 
doubtless  would  have  been  in  a  state  of 
brutal  intoxication,  had  not  Mrs.  Allen- 

M  2 
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hy's  original  plan  of  seeing  the  whole 
play  been  happily  frustrated.  Thus  her 
own  life,  and  that  of  every  individual  of 
the  party,  might  have  been  sacrificed  to 
her  imprudence. 

How  pleasing  were  now  their  sensa- 
tions as  they  gained  upon  the  silvery 
flood  and  passed  the  majestic  ships,  whose 
tall  masts  were  reflected  on  the  waves 
in  the  moon  beams,  that  here  glittered 
on  the  ocean,  and  there  played  incon- 
stant on  the  pointed  bayonet,  which  dis- 
tinguished the  sentinel  slowly  pacing  the 
deck. 

Bright  and  so  beautiful  was  that  fair  night, 
It  might  have  calmed  the  gay  amid  their 
mirtb; 
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And  given  the  wretched  a  delight  in  tears,* 


Horace^  seated  between  Constance  and 
Amelia,  and  receiving  from  the  latter 
the  most  satisfactory  explanations  he  could 
desire,  was  almost  overcome  with  happi- 
ness as  he  gazed  around  him,  and  thought 
of  the  present  contrast  in  his  fkte,  to 
•what  it  had  been  when  last  he  had  left 
Portsmouth,  to  trust  the  '^  treacherous 
deep,'*  which,  but  for  the  casual  variable* 
ness  of  a,  to  him  most  friendly  wind,  he 
might  then  have  been  traversing  in  miserjf^ 
as  complete  as  the  delight  he  now  expe- 
rienced. 


South  ey. 


jvi  3 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


Horace  having  spent  some  most 
happy  hours  in  the  society  of  his  beloved 
friends^  parted  from  them  with  heartfelt 
regret^  and  set  out  with  Mr.  Eraser  on 
his  return  to  college,  where  he  soon  after 
resumed  his  studies  with  somewhat  less 
st'cnlion,  owing  to  his  mind  being 
chiefly  occupied  with  one  object,  but 
he  was  satisfied  that  this  interest  was 
mutual.      And  so   indeed   it  was,    and 
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occasioned  Amelia  to  become  heartily 
tired  of  Rjde,  when  deserted  by  the 
^'  wild  man  of  the  woods/'  and  both  she 
and  Constance  longed  to  return  home, 
and  they  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  Mrs. 
Allenby  (who  had  accepted  an  invitation 
from  sir  Henry  to  accompany  them  and 
spend  some  time  at  the  abbey)  to  ^x  the 
day  of  their  departure. 

The  three  young  ladies  had  all  caught 
bad  colds,  owing  to  their  having  been 
exposed  to  the  night  air  on  the  water 
without  a  sufficient  defence  against  it, 
for  expecting  to  return  under  favour  of 
a  bright  sun,  instead  of  the  cold  chastity 
of  moonlight,  they  had  neither  shawls 
or  pelisses  with  them,   and  they  suffered 

accordingly.     While  Mrs.  Allenby,  ac- 
M  4 
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customed  to   such  frolics^   sustained   no 
inconvenience. 

Amelia  and  Constance  made  a  plea  of 
their  trifling  indisposition,  for  desiring  to 
be  at  home,  declaring  they  were  con- 
ipinced  change  of  air  would  immediately 
cure  them,  hut  sir  Frederic  and  captain 
Bingley  argued  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question  while  Isabella  was  with  them, 
though  she  affected  to  be  neuter.  How- 
ever the  families  began  to  leave  Ryde 
very  fast,  no  parties  of  pleasure  were  now 
afloat,  the  evening  societies  were  entirely 
broken  up,  and  Mrs.  Allenby  thought 
she  might  as  well  be  gone.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Maitland  had  already  departed, 
though  sir  Frederic  lingered  and  resolved 
to  do  so  while  Constance  continued  there. 
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for  lie  had  imbibed  a  strong  partialily 
for  her^  which  was  a  little  extraordinary, 
and  might  almost  be  said  to  have  con- 
tradiction for  its  basis,  for  the  gay  vola- 
lility  of  his  disposition  was  the  very 
reverse  of  her  pensive  timidity,  which 
nevertheless  was  inexpressibly  interesting 
to  him,  and  the  little  value  she  seemed  to 
set  on  his  attentions  ( which  she  ever 
avoided,  rather  than  sought,  for  every 
pulse  of  her  heart  beat  for  another,  dearly, 
dearly  loved)  rather  excited  him  to  re- 
double his  assiduities  and  force  her  to 
acknowledge  the  influence  of  his  attrac* 
tions.  His  motive  in  so  doing  he  never" 
asked  himself,  for  he  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  devoting  much  time  to  reflection,  but 
most  commonly  acted  from  the  impulse 
of  the  moment,  and  fortunately,  his  na» 
M.-5-. 
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ture  was  of  that  description  which  rarelj 
prompts  to  evil. 

His  uncle  one  day  a  short  time  before 
his  departure  had  hinted  to  him  in  pretty 
plain  terms,  that  he  thought  he  was  act- 
ing wrong  in  endeavouring  to  excite  an 
interest  in  the  breast  of  Miss  Hamilton, 
in  regard  to  whom  he  did  not  imagine 
he  entertained  any  serious  views.  Sir 
Frederic  treated  the  subject  lightly,  and 
laughed  it  off;  yet  what  his  uncle  had 
said,  dwelt  on  his  mind  and  engendered 
a  little  sedate  reflection,  and  acquainted 
him  with  the  real  nature  of  his  feelings. 
But  he  had  been  so  accustomed  to  attach 
the  idea  of  wealth  and  rank  to  the  object 
who  could  tempt  him  to  resign  his  li- 
berty, that  he   could   not  entirely  cast 
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off  the  influence  of  these  dazzling  phan- 
tomSj  though  perhaps  their  power  would 
have  been  transitory  had  he  met  with 
any  encouragement  from  Constance. 

He  was  not  so  much  piqued  at  her 
apparent  indifference  as  might  be  imagin- 
ed, for  his  vanity  led  him  to  ascribe  her 
reserve  to  excessive  timidity ;  for  he  had 
no  suspicion  of  her  entertaining  a  prior 
attachment,  much  more  one  of  so  fervent 
a  nature. 

Young  Mansfield  he  had  rarely  heard 
mentioned  by  any  of  the  party,  for  sir 
Henry  had  particularly  cautioned  his 
daughters  to  refrain  as  much  as  possible 
from  making  Aretas  the  subject  of  con- 
versation in  presence  of  Constance;^  Qt 
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recalling  his  idea  by  frequent  allusions 
to  him  :  for  sir  Henry  sincerely  hoped 
it  might  gradually  fade  from  her  mind/ 
and  be  replaced  by  some  present  ob- 
ject. 

Sir  Frederic,  totally  unconscious  of  his 
having  so  formidable  a  rival  to  supplant^ 
believed  himself  pretty  secure  of  being 
accepted  should  he  resolve  on  making  a 
proffer  of  his  hand,  but  he  determined 
before  he  had  recourse  to  so  desperate  a 
remedy  (to  cure  his  passion)  to  try  hov^^ 
he  should  feel  in  absence,  and  whether 
he  really  should  experience  that  vacuum 
he  at  present  apprehended  would  be  caus- 
ed by  the  approaching  separation.  To 
that  period  Constance  looked  forward 
-with  peculiar  anxiety;    for,  independent 
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of  her  heart  being  wholly  pre-occupied, 
the  attention  of  sir  Frederic  was  pecu- 
liarly distressing  to  her,  owing  to  the 
wide  difference  there  existed  between  their 
rank  and  circumstances,  and  which  led 
her  to  believe  that  the  baronet  was  only 
seeking  a  temporary  amusement,  which 
would  expose  her  to  the  sarcasms  and 
ridicule  of  the  world,  and  greatly  did  she 
rejoice  when  Mrs.  AUenby  at  length  fixed 
the  day  of  their  departure.  Ere  it  arrived 
captain  Bingley  (who  had  lately  almost 
lived  at  Ryde)  had  made  an  offer  of  his 
hand  to  the  youthful  Isabella,  who  re- 
ferred him  to  her  father,  while  her  aunt 
promised  to  be  his  advocate  with  sir 
Henry,  to  whom  captain  Bingley  de- 
clared he  should  lose  no  time  in  applying 
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on  a  subject  that  so  entirely  involved  his 
happiness, 

This  explanation^  and  the  hope  of  a 
speedy  re-union,  rendered  the  separation 
from  the  being,  who  had  engaged  her 
young  affections,  less  painful  to  Isabella  ; 
•while  sir  Frederic  was,  by  far  the  most 
uncomfortable  of  the  party  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  having  accompanied  the  ladies 
across  the  water,  he  took  an  aifectionate 
leave  of  them,  and  set  off  discontented 
and  out  of  spirits,  for  the  seat  of  a  friend 
-with  whom  he  had  promised  to  spend 
some  time. 

Meantime  the  ladies  pursued  the  road 
to  Mansfield  Abbey,  and  on  reaching  it, 
had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  all  their 
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friends  perfectly  well ;  and  having  safely 
conducted  them  to  so  secure  and  happy 
an  asylum^  we  must  not  linger  with  them 
another  moment ;  not  even  to  dwell  on 
the  fulness  of  joy  Mrs.  Hamilton  expe- 
rienced at  the  return  of  Constance,  which 
alone  was  wanting  to  complete  the  hap- 
piness she  derived  from  the  blessed  reverse 
in  her  son's  fate. 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 


W  E  had  some  hopes  of  overtaking  our 
hero  by  the  time  he  had  reached  Gibral.^ 
tar,  and  of  contemplating  with  him  its 
sterile  grandeur,  and  we  confidently  flat- 
tered ourselves  we  should  at  furthest  catch 
him  off  Sardinia,  but  we  have  been  una- 
voidably detained  from  him  so  much 
longer  than  we  either  wished  or  intended, 
that  we  find  he  has  actually  reached  Pa- 
lermo 5  and,  what  is  still  more  provoking. 
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has  been  there  for  some  time.  It  will 
therefore  be  necessary  we  should  take 
a  retrospective  view,  in  order  to  witness 
his  introduction  into  those  classic  regions, 
he  was  so  well  prepared  to  venerate  with 
all  that  enthusiasm  which  a  cultivated 
mind  must  experience  on  surveying  those 
vestiges  of  antiquity  which  bear  record 
of  fallen  grandeur,  and  present  affecting 
mementos  of  the  genius  and  capacity  of 
man. 

Was  it  strange  that  Aretas  should  with 
regret  contemplate  the  interesting  shores 
of  Sicily  ?  and  sigh,  as  his  eyes  wandered 
over  the  glorious  amphitheatre  formed  by 
a  range  of  high  and  rocky  mountains 
rising  amidst  the  fertile  Val  di  Alazara, 
offering  a  magnificent  back  ground  ta 
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the  picturesque  scene  in  which  the  city 
of  Palermo  rose  in  splendid  majesty,  pre- 
senting its  glittering  and  innumerable 
spires  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  ! 

And  how  could  such  a  prospect  excite 
a  sigh  ?  in  the  breast  too,  of  one  who 
had  for  many  weeks  been  deprived  of  the 
joy  of  '^  ranging  o'^r  the  fertile  mead/' 
or  ''  traversing  the  peopled  town :"  or, 
in  plain  prose^  who  had  been  confined  on 
board  ship  for  a  length  of  time,  (which 
most  people  would  have  conceived  te- 
dious in  the  extreme)  and  now  beheld 
the  port  in  view  which  was  destined  to 
terminate  his  voyage  !  And  simply  for 
that  very  reason  did  Aretas  contemplate 
it  with  regret !  When  we  have  for  some 
time  enjoyed  a  peaceful,  calm  serenity, 
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and  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  agree- 
able occupations,  we  dread  any  change, 
(even  though  it  may  promise  more  ani- 
mated pleasures)  from  an  apprehension 
that  they  maybe  outbalanced  by  opposing 
circumstances,  from  which  we  were  before 
sheltered ! 

Aretas  had  spent  the  period  of  his 
voyage  (with  very  little  variation)  much 
as  we  described  it  at  the  commencement ; 
but  his  satisfaction  had  daily  augmented, 
owing  to  his  increased  zest  for  the  occu- 
pations he  pursued,  and  the  society  he 
mixed  in.  But  this,  so  far  from  occa- 
sioning him  to  neglect  the  image  of  his 
Constance,  may  rather  be  supposed  to 
have  increased  her  influence,  as  instead 
of  contenting  himself  with  apostrophizing 
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her  in  his  journal,  he  nightly  addressed  a 
letter  to  her^,  which  (as  he  never  intended 
to  dispatch  it)  he  considered  no  infringe- 
ment of  his  promise  to  his  father,  but 
merely  as  an  offering  at  the  shrine  of  love, 
a  pouring  out  of  his  soul  (as  he  himself 
termed  it)  to  the  object  of  his  adoration  / 
To  whom,  (  when  the  wearisome  years  of 
his  probation  had  expired)  he  might 
present  these  eflfusions  of  his  fondness  for 
her,  these  incontrovertable  proofs  of  hia 
constancy. 

In  these  rhapsodies  he  not  unfrequently. 
mentioned  Miss  Clarendon  as  the  being 
formed  to  be  the  friend  of  his  Constance^ 
one  whom  he  should  delight  to  present  to 
her,  whose  sentiments  and  manners  were 
every  thing  that  *he  must  admire  and  feel 
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congenial  to  her  own  superior  nature. 
Yes,  his  idolized  Constance  !  the  wife 
of  his  bosom  must  love  Victoria!  the 
friend  and  sister  of  his  heart !  She,  who 
had  offered  balm  to  his  disordered  feelings, 
and  charmed  the  tedious  hours  of  absence 
from  his  beloved,  by  her  delightful  accom- 
plishments, and  that  rare  endowment,  the 
bright  intelligence  of  intellect. 

Never,  perhaps,  had  Aretas  spent  hours 
more  thoroughly  in  concord  with  his 
taste,  than  those  which  he  passed  in  con- 
versation with  Miss  Clarendon.  She  had 
all  that  liberality  of  mind  to  be  derived 
from  an  enlightened  education,  with  the 
highest  sense  of  the  most  sacred  duties : 
to  perform  which,  was  her  first  principle. 
She  possessed  all  the  charms  of  learning. 
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without  its  pedantry,  nor  ever  obtruded 
her  knowledge  on  any  one ;   indeed,  she 
scarcely  could  be  said  to  discover  it  in 
presence  of  those  she  knew  to  be  inferior 
to  her  in  acquirements;   while  with  the 
more  deeply  scientific  she  was  reserved 
from  diffidence,  and  an  apprehension  of 
being  deemed  presumptuous     But  among 
persons  whom   she  found  to  be  of  her 
own  standard  in  mental  endowments  she 
appeared  to  the  utmost  advantage,  and 
without  any  ostentation,  involuntarily  dis- 
covered those  innumerable  charms,  which 
set  offby  a  playful  gaiety  and  touching 
sensibility,   were  almost  irresistible,   and 
commanded  that  homage  which  those  of 
the  other  sex,   who  were  admitted  to  her 
society,    invariably   offered,    and    which 
nothing  but  her  uniform  indifference  to 
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all,  could  have  prevented  from  increasing 
to  attachment. 


But  that  uniform  indifference  was  not 
long  preserved  in  her  manner  towards 
Aretas.  In  him  she  beheld  the  being  her 
imagination  had  often  pictured  as  cal- 
^julated  to  excite  love ;  yet  she  did  not 
resign  herself  to  this  prepossession,  sensi- 
ble, as  she  was,  that  she  might  be  deceived 
in  him,  and  that  a  much  longer  acquaint- 
ance was  requisite  to  confirm  her  favour- 
able opinion  of  him. 

His  personal  attractions  were  dazzling, 
his  manners  not  only  fascinating  but  en- 
dearing ;  his  understanding  certainly  ap- 
peared to  be  of  the  first  order,  but  actions, 
not  words,   are  the  true   test  of  mental 
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strength,  and  by  them  alone  can  a  just 
estimate  be  drawn  either  of  the  superi- 
ority of  the  intellects,  or  the  purity  of  the 
heart. 

Victoria  could  not  admit  that  to  be 
common  sense,  (or  indeed  sense  at  all) 
which  discovers  itself  in  words  only,  and 
takes  flight  the  moment  it  is  required  to 
influence  the  conduct.  She  had  often 
conversed  with  persons  whose  discourse 
had  inspired  her  with  a  high  opinion 
of  their  understanding  and  judgment, 
and  she  had  afterwards  heard  those  very 
people  mentioned  as  having  acted  in  the 
most  absurd  and  imprudent  manner, 
when  she  had  been  tempted  to  conclude 
that  their  language  was  merely  the  echo 
of  some  really  wise  person,  whom  they 
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had  heard  applauded,  on  which  account 
thej  had  endeavoured  to  steal  from  them 
that  which  they  thought  excited  praise  ; 
not  because  they  agreed  in  their  senti- 
ments, but  because  they  thought  it  would 
secure  for  them  a  degree  of  estimation 
they  had  no  other  means  of  obtaining. 

Thus  Victoria  was  taught  to  suspend 
her  opinion  even  of  those  who  appeared 
most  brilliant,  and  to  endeavour  as  much 
as  possible  to  keep  her  senses  from  being 
dazzled,  before  her  understanding  was 
convinced,  and  this  she  found  her  utmost 
vigilance  scarcely  adequate  to  prevent  in 
regard  to  Aretas, 

Victoria  remembered  no  parent  but  her 
father,  whose  darling  she  had  been,  even 

VOt.  IK  N 
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from  her  infancy,  \vhen  her  mother  had 
been  snatched  away,  and  she  alone  had 
been  left  to  fill  the  dearest  place  in  lord 
Shurgrove's  heart.     She  had  never  been 
separated  from  him,  and  was  a  slave  ta 
all  his  caprices ;  for,  though  he  absolutely 
doated  on  her,    he  did  not  always  sub- 
scribe  to   her   comfort  so   much    as    he 
might  have  done,  for  he  had   not  good 
health,  and  was  often  querulous  and  out 
of  humour.     Sometimes,   when  he  found 
himself  tolerably  well,  he  would  join  in 
every   amusement  going    forward,    and 
keep   up   a  round  of  dissipation  <ill  he 
was   again    compelled  to    relinquish  it; 
when   he  would  seclude  himself  for  se- 
veral months  at  one  of  his  most  retired 
country   seats,    and   not   admit  a   single 
individual  except  the  clergyman  of  the 
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parish,  who  could  play  at  chess  with  him, 
and  acquaint  him  with  the  necessities  of 
the  poor,  to  whom  he  was  extremely  be- 
neficent. 

It  was  during  these  periods  that  his 
daughter  had  leisure  to  indulge  those 
reflections  which  founded  the  basis  of 
her  future  character,  and  which,  probably 
never  would  have  been  suggested,  had 
she  continued  pursuing  the  career  of 
fashionable  follies,  in  which  her  father 
required  her  attendance,  as  well  as  in 
domestic  and  rural  scenes. 

To  the  latter  she  ever  cheerfully  ac- 
companied him,  and  rejoiced  when  (fati- 
gued with  the  world's  unsatisfying  joys) 
he   would    hasten  into  retirement,    and 

N    2 
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afford  her  the  opportunity  and  leisure 
to  seek  out  objects  for  her  bounty,  to 
improve  her  heart  by  witnessing,  reliev- 
ing, and  reflecting  on  the  sorrows  of  her 
fellow  creatures,  and  adorn  her  mind, 
not  only  by  refined  study,  but  by  giving 
it  the  brightest  polish  in  applying  those 
lessons  which  the  moral izer  may  de- 
rive from  every  feature  of  instructive 
nature. 

Fewlhings  could  have  pleased  Victoria 
more,  than  her  father's  resolution  of  visit- 
ing Sicily ;  not  only  from  the  sincere 
hope  she  entertained  of  its  proving  bene- 
ficial to  his  health,  but  from  the  gratifi- 
cation she  promised  herself  in  beholding 
that  interesting  island,  so  justly  celebrated 
both  for  its    natural   and   artificial  pro- 
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ductiong.  The  voyage  she  had  rather 
dreaded,  yet  when  she  found  herself  near 
its  termination,  she  (like  Aretas)  began 
to  apprehend  that  all  the  pleasure  she 
had  anticipated  from  her  sojourning  at  Pa- 
lermo, would  scarcely  equal  that  she 
had  experienced  during  the  last  few 
weeks. 


Ti  3 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 


A  Sumptuous  palace  was  allotted  for  the 

residence  of  lord  R^ and  his  family ; 

and  his  lordship  invited  captain  Allenby 
and  his  nephew  to  accept  apartments  un- 
der his  roof  for  the  period  thej  should 
continue  at  Palermo.  Lord  Shurgrove 
and  Miss  Clarendon  were  to  be  his  guests 
for  a  short  time  only,  as  they  preferred  a 
residence  at  a  distance  from  the  city,  and 
were  looking   out  for  a  villa  in  the   vici* 
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nity,  but  till  that  was  procured,  Aretas 
and  Victoria  continued  inmates  of  the 
same  habitation  ;  yet  they  profited  very 
little  by  each  other's  society,  for  the  con- 
stant succession  of  fetes  and  entertainments 

that  were  given  in  honour  of  lord  R *9 

arrival,  and  bv  him  in  return  to  the  cour- 
teous  islanders,  engrossed  each  day  and 
great  part  of  each  night. 

Whenever  Victoria  appeared  she  was 
surrounded,  followed,  and  almost  per- 
secuted with  adulation  by  the  enthusiastic 
Sicilians,  to  whose  elegant  taste,  her  per- 
fect form  and  symmetry  of  features  was  en- 
tirely congenial ;  and  a  band  of  Marcheses, 
Counts  and  Princes,  rendered  it  difficult 
for  any  of  her  own  countrymen  to  ap- 
proach her.  Of  these,  there  was  a  num- 
N  4 
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ber  nearly  equal  to  the  Sicilians,  owing 
to  the  multiplicity  of  British  troops  then 
in  the  island. 

Lord  Shurgrove  had  derived  so  much 
benefit  from  his  voyage,  that  he  had  just 
now  a  high  relish  for  amusement :  he  was 
to  be  seen  every  where,  and  seldom  with- 
out his  daughter  hanging  on  his  arm;  for 
his  greatest  delight  was  to  witness  the  ad- 
miration she  inspired,  and  the  sensations 
excited  when  she  appeared.  His  ear 
greedily  devoured  the  flattering  speeches 
that  were  continually  addressed  to  her, 
( tho'  they  filled  her  with  disgust)  for  there 
is  a  certain  sort  of  language  which  fo- 
reigners in  general  ( we  should  say  Euro 
peans)  make  the  regular  channel  of  the 
feelings  beauty    inspires   in   them,    tind 
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which  openly  to  evince,  they  consider  as 
a  thing  of  course,  and  as  what  every 
lovely  woman  expects, 

Aretas  perceived  with  pleasure,  that 
the  novelty  and  variety  of  the  scenes  into 
which  they  were  daily  introduced,  could  not 
compensate  to  Victoria,  for  the  annoyance 
she  was  subject  to  ;  and  this,  the  reserve 
of  her  manners  and  the  coldness  with 
which  she  rejected  the  fulsome  offerings 
of  her  foreign  train,  sufficiently  evinced* 
But  there  was  one  on  whom  the  repellent 
glance  of  indifference  failed  to  take  effect, 
on  the  contrary,  it  rather  seemed  to  in- 
flame the  passion  it  was  meant  to  extin- 
guish. 

Allioni  Conte  cU  Velino  ranked  with  the 
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most  distinguished  of  the  Sicilian  nobles : 
he  was  a  Neapolitan  by  births  but 
driven  by  the  incursions  of  the  enemy 
from  his  natural  possessions,  he  had  ta- 
ken refuge  in  Sicily,  and  was  esteemed 
one  of  the  most  zealous  of  the  court  par- 
ty :  for  having  in  more  than  one  instance 
evinced  himself  to  be  a  man  of  strong 
feelings  and  violent  passions,  it  was  con- 
sequently inferred,  that  whatever  cause 
he  attached  himself  to,  he  would  support 
with  the  most  vigorous  energy. 

His  person  would  have  been  majestic, 
had  it  been  less  slender :  but  as  it  was,  it 
rather  conveyed  the  idea  of  shadowy  fra- 
gility, than  the  grandeur  of  majesty. 
His  elevated  forehead  was  half  shaded  by 
a  redundancy  of  black  hair,  worn  a  la 
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JBrutus,  quite  in  character  with  his  Ro- 
man nose^  and  pointed  chin.  His  dark 
eye,  was  seldom  cast  upward,  but  seemed 
to  steal  a  glance^,  instead  of  openly  seek- 
ing it:  yec  a  momentary  flash  of  passioa 
would  sometimes  suddenly  extend  it, 
when  it  would  rather  excite  a  sensation 
of  terror,  thari  an  answering  beam  of 
sympathy :  and  though  a  sallow  tinge  per- 
vaded his  complexion^  it  was  seldom  long 
unvaried  by  the  glow  of  agitation,  or  the 
wavering  tints  of  fluctuating  feelings. 
Such  was  the  portrait  of  his  person ;  the 
more  mysterious  features  of  the  mind  we 
shall  leave  to  develope  themselves. 

Allioni  di  Velino  beheld  Victoria  but 
to  adore  her.  His  every  sense  captivated 
by  the  charms  of  her  person,  his  heart 
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surrendered  itself  at  once^  nor  did  it  re- 
quire the  magic  of  her  voice  to  confirm  a 
conquest  she  owed  to  beautj  alone.  Di 
Velino's  rank,  and  the  circle  he  moved 
in,  was  a  ready  passport  to  lord  Shur- 
grove's  acquaintance,  which  he  diligent- 
ly sought,  and  endeavoured  to  cultivate 
by  the  most  studied  attention  and  eager 
politeness.  Hearing  that  his  lordship  was 
desirous  of  procuring  a  country  residence, 
he  made  it  his  business  to  seek  out  a  sui- 
table abode  for  him,  and  succeeded  in 
obtaining  for  his  accommodation  the  ele- 
gant villa  of  Sanseveri no  (situated  at  an 
agreeable  distance  from  Palermo)  lately 
vacated  by  the  death  of  its  possessor.  On 
that  occasion  Sanseverino,  which  was 
erected  on  the  church  lands,  had  become 
the  property  of  a  neighbouring  convent. 
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the  Abbot  of  whichj  at  the  suit  of  Aliioni 
consented  to  let  it  to  lord  ShurgTove. 
His  lordship  felt  obliged  to  the  Count  for 
his  exertions  to  serve  him,  and  still  more 
for  his  having  succeeded  so  efFectually, 
for  Sanseverino  was  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful spots  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  was 
a  modern  structure,  erected  near  the  scite 
of  an  ancient  edifice,  and  stood  on  a 
decline  which  spread  under  the  shelter  of 
a  ridge  of  mountains,  that  rose  gradually 
above  each  other,  till  their  extent  was 
lost  in  the  horizon.  ^Nature  had  left  very 
little  for  art  to  perform  in  rendering  en- 
chanting the  grounds  adjacent  to  the 
villa.  Craggy  rocks  pendant  with  flow- 
ering shrubs,  and  variously  furrowed  by 
gushing  streams,  projected  at  the  base  of 
the  mountain,  amidst  embowering  shades 
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of  cjpresSj  laurel,  the  fragrant  orange  tree, 
citron  and  bergamot,  while  the  fig,  olive 
and  loftier  chesnut  formed  a  canopy 
above.  With  these  two  mingled  the 
beautiful  American  aloes*,    at  that  sea-?- 


*  The  flower  stems  of  this  noble  plant  are  in 
general  betwixt  twenty  and  thirty  feet  hij^h,  (sorae 
of  them  more)  and  are  covered  with  flowers  from 
top  to  bottom,  which  taper  regularly  and  form  Sb 
beautiful  kind  of  pyramid,  the  base  or  pedestal  pf 
"which  is  the  fine  spreading  leaves  of  the  plant.  As 
this  is  esteemed  in  northern  countries  one  of  the 
greatest  curiosities  of  the  vegetable  tribe,  we  Aver© 
happy  at  seeing  it  in  such  great  perfection.  With 
us  I  think  it  is  vulgarly  reckoned  (tho'  I  believe 
falsely)  that  they  only  flower  once  in  a  hundred 
years.  Here  I  was  informed  that  at  the  latest  they 
always  blow  the  sixth  year,  but  for  the  most  part 
the  fifth.     As  the  whole  substance  of  the  plant  is 
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«on  in  full  bloom^  and  all  together  ren- 
dering impervious  to  the  sun's  oppressive 
beams  innumerable  paths,  each  con- 
ducting to  some  interesting  object,  a 
statue,  a  temple,  a  grotto  or  Roman  bath: 
while  the  oft  recurring  vista  here  present- 
ed the  broad  expanse  of  ocean  whose 
waves  washed  the  adjacent  shore.  And 
again  at  another  point  a  distant  spire  at 
Palermo  varied  the  scene,  or  a  glimpse 
was  caught  of  the  grand  and  gothic  arch- 
way which  still  remained   of  the  ancient 


carried  into  the  stem  and  the  flower,  the  leaves 
begia  to  decay  as  soon  as  the  bloom  is  completed, 
and  a  numerous  offspring  of  young  plants  are  pro- 
duced round  the  root  of  the  old  one,  these  arc 
tlipt  off  and  formed  into  new  plantations. 

Brydone. 
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edillce,  and  formed  a  picturesque  object 
from  the  villa,  which  rose  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  grounds  in  light  and  fragile 
elegance.  A  dark  grove,  that  spread  be- 
hind, gave  to  the  architecture  an  appear- 
ance of  shadowy  airiness  which  ©onveyed 
the  idea  of  a  palace  formed  of  clouds  for 
the  abode  of  spirits,  rather  than  of  a  sub- 
stantial mansion  intended  for  the  dwelling 
of  man. 

Lord  Shurgrove  no  sooner  surveyed 
this  lovely  place,  than  he  became  impa- 
tient to  tal^e  possession  of  it;  to  which  he 
was  still  further  induced  by  finding  him- 
self again  indisposed,  owing  to  the  avi- 
dity with  which  he  had  pursued  the  round 
of  pleasure  he  was  now  equally  eager  to 
avoid.       Victoria    completely    surfeited 
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with  frivolous  amusements^  was  as  anxious 
as  his  lordship  to  ily  from  profitless  dissi- 
pation, to  scenes  of  placid  and  rational 
enjoyment.  There  too,  she  hoped  to 
avoid  the  attentions  of  the  Count  di  Veli- 
no,  for  notwithstanding  ail  the  trouble  he 
had  taken  to  recommend  himself  both  to 
her  and  her  father,  he  rather  excited  her 
dislike  than  regard,  for  which  she  blamed 
herself  as  giving  place  to  an  ungenerous 
prejudice. 

Well  acquainted  with  lord  Shurgrove's 
disposition,  she  was  aware  that  he  was 
relapsing  into  that  temper  of  mind  that 
led  him  to  prefer  entire  seclusion,  and 
she  trusted  Allioni  would  seldom  be  ad- 
mitted at  Sanserverino,  while  she  flattered 
herself  that  Aretas   (who,  from  compari- 
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son  with  those  around  him  rose  dally 
higher  in  her  estimation)  would  meet  a 
very  different  reception.  She  thought  her 
father  appeared  partial  to  him  though  he 
sometimes  contradicted  him  with  a  kind 
of  perverseness,  and  seemed  ruffled  and 
provoked  with  him  without  any  apparent 
cause  :  yet  he  oftencr  treated  him  with  a 
degree  of  attention^  and  talked  of  his 
friendship  for  sir  Henry  Mansfield;  on 
which  account  Victoria  thought  it  scarce- 
ly possible  his  lordship  could  exclude 
Aretas  from  his  house.  But  what  would 
secure  his  welcome  above  all  was  his  being 
a  remarkably  good  chess  player^  and  as 
lord  Shurgrove  could  not  now  have  his 
old  friend  the  clergyman  to  engage  him, 
Aretas  would  be  an  excellent  substitute. 
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Victoria  had  learnt  that  he  meant  to  con- 
tinue some  time  in  Sicily,  and  she  hoped 
at  Palermo,  for  tho'  captain  Allenbj  was 
to  sail  shortly,  he  was  merely  going  on  a 
cruize  and  likely  to  touch  often  at  Paler- 
mo^ he  therefore  approved  of  his  ne- 
phew's desire  of  remaining  in  the  island 
till  he  had  visited  every  thing  most  worthy 
of  inspection,  when  he  might  re-embark 
at  some  future  opportunity. 

This  plan  was  entirely  consonant  to 
Aretas's  inclinations,  tho'  he  had  no  im- 
mediate intention  of  extending  his  re- 
searches beyond  the  vicinity  of  Palermo, 
which  he  thought  embraced  sufficient  to 
engage  his  attention  for  some  time.  He 
rejoiced  that  lord  Shurgrove  was  about 
to  repair  to  the  country,  as  he  was  sure 
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the  scenery  that  extended  around  Sanse- 
verino  (which  he  had  visited)  would  be 
CDtirelj  in  union  with  Victoria's  taste, 
and  he  hoped  to  be  permitted  to  cultivate 
that  tender  friendship  which  had  afforded 
him  such  extreme  satisfaction,  and  which 
he  believed  to  be  wholly  of  a  distinct  nature 
from  the  softer  sentiment  that  warmed 
his  breast  towards  Constance.  And  how 
could  his  affection  for  her  be  impaired  or 
diminished  by  his  encouragement  of  a 
regard  that  owed  its  origin  to  goodness, 
sense  and  virtue  ?  Nay  to  venerate  and 
adore  those  benignant  qualities,  in  whom- 
soever he  should  discover  them,  was  to 
increase  Ids  Constance's  firm  hold  upon 
his  heart,  for  those  were  the  ties  by  which 
it  was  bound  to  her  for  ever!— «Thus  ar- 
gued Aretas, 
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CHAPTER  XXIV, 


\JN  the  day  appointed  for  their  removal 
to  Sdnseverino,  lord  Shijrgro\e  was  early 
waited   on  by  the  count  di  Velino,  who 
begged  he   might  have  the  honour  of  es- 
corting them  to  their  new  residence.     His 
lordship  assented  with  more  politeness  than 
cordiality.     Aretas  was  present.     He  had 
some  time  before  been   introduced  to  the 
count,  who  had  taken  some  pains  to  im- 
.  prove  the  acquaintance:  but  there  were 
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lord  Shurgrove  still  lingered,  and  anti- 
cipating his  design,  Victoria  instantly  ad- 
dressed a  rapid  observation  to  the  count, 
who  eagerly  met  her  wishes,  which 
prompted  her  to  seek  to  engage  his  atten- 
tion, in  order  to  afford  her  father  an  op- 
portunity of  addressing  Aretas  apart; 
which  he  did,  and  her  ready  ear  caught 
the  wordsthat  accompanied  a  hearty  shake 
of  the  hand,  ''  Mansfield,  I  shall  always 
be  happy  to  see  you  at  Sanseverino. " 

Victoria  now,  with  a  joyous  air  bowed 
a  second  farewell  to  Aretas,  laughed  at 
what  the  count  had  said  in  reply  to  her 
address,  tho'  she  knew  not  a  word  of  it, 
and  was  driven  off  in  high  spirits;  while 
Aretas  in  a  ruminating  mood  pursued  the  ' 
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persons  to  whom  Aretas  was  absolutely 
inaccessible,  and  Allioni  was  one  of 
them. 

No  sooner  was  the  carriage  announced 
(  and  Victoria  had  said  adieu  to  lord  and 
lady  R — , )  than  the  count  flew  forward 
to  present  his  hand  to    Miss    Clarendon, 
but  she  had  already  accepted  Aretas's  prof- 
fered arm.     Di  Velino  drew  back  with  a 
forced    smile,    and  followed  with    lord 
Shurgrove,  who  stood  by  the  carriage  in 
silence,  while  his  daughter  bade  farewell 
to  Aretas ;  and   fain  would  she  have  ad- 
ded, *'  let  us  see  you  soon,  "  but  she  felt 
that  that  ought  to  come  from  her  father, 
and  a  sudden  melancholy  came  over  her, 
as  she  observed  that   he  continued  mute. 
Tho'    she    was    seated    in   the  carriage. 
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way  down  the  corso  which  conducted  to 
the  Porta  Felico. 

It  was  his  intention  to  seek  apartments 
in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  for  on  his 
uncle's  departure,  he  determined  to  ex- 
cuse himself  from  remaining  at  the  resi- 
dence of  lord  R — ,  which  he  felt  a  re- 
straint to  him,  as  it  compelled  him  to 
engage  in  a  constant  round  of  company 
that  wholly  engrossed  his  time,  and  for 
which  he  had  not  always  a  relish.  And 
tho'  lord  and  lady  R — 's  unremitting  and 
flattering  attentions  were  extremely  gra- 
tifying, x\retas  was  aware  that  the  least 
return  he  could  make  for  them,  was  the 
sacrifice  of  his  time  to  the  society  they  re- 
ceived, for  being  treated  as  one  of  the 
family  he  could  not  with  politeness,,  act 
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independent  of  it,  and  he  was  sure  of  being 
much  more  at  his  ease  in  a  small  establish- 
ment of  his  own.  His  faithful  domestic 
(whom  Aretas  rather  considered  in  the 
light  of  a  friend  than  a  servant)  was  a 
steady  man  about  five  and  fortj^  and  on 
him  he  depended  for  making  every  thing 
comfortable  in  his  new  abode. 

Having  traversed  the  Marino,  (a  de- 
lightful walk  bounded  on  one  side  by 
the  walls  of  the  city,  and  on  the  other 
open  to  the  sea)  his  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  a  house  most  agreeably  si- 
tuated, being  nearly  on  the  shore ;  and 
so  anxious  did  he  feel  to  obtain  accom- 
modation there,  that  though  he  feared  he 
had  very  little  chance  of  succeeding,  he 
determined  to  make    the  attempt.      He 

VOL.  II.  O 
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accosted  a  servant^  who  appeared  at  the 
door  (for  Aretas  was  perfect  master  of 
the  language)  but  he  could  gain  no 
satisfactory  intelligence  from  him,  but 
the  man  said  he  would  call  the  mistress. 
Aretas  was  apprehensive  that  she  might 
be  of  an  order  in  -society,  which  would 
make  his  application  appear  impertinent, 
but  his  fears  on  that  head  vanished  the 
moment  she  came  forward,  and  invited 
him  in,  but  in  a  manner  that  convinced 
him  at  once  she  had  no  pretensions  to 
gentility.  He  began  to  entertain  hopes 
of  succeeding  in  his  design,  though  she 
professed  herself  extremely  averse  to  let- 
ting an}  part  of  her  house,  yet  allowed 
it  was  considerably  too  large  for  her. 

In  short  Aretas  plainly  perceived  that 
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an  exorbitant  emolument  would  induce 
her  to  overcome  her  scruples;  and^  by 
agreeing  to  her  unreasonable  demands, 
he  obtained  a  very  elegant  suit  of  apart- 
ments fitted  up  and  decorated  with  the 
utmost  taste,  and  which  he  doubted  not 
she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  letting,  when 
she  could  procure  the  enormous  price  she 
demanded  for  them. 

As  he  retraced  his  way,  he  felicitated 
himself  on  having  met  with  such  desira- 
ble accommodations  in  so  very  agreeable 
a  situation,  for  Signora  Bogia  (the  mis- 
tress of  the  mansion)  had  informed  him, 
that  by  pursuing  the  way  along  the  shore, 
he  would,  at  the  distance  of  little  more 
than   a  mile,    find  himself  beneath  the 

terrace  that  skirted  the  domain  attached 
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to  the  beautiful  villa  of  Sanseverino. 
The  intelligence  by  no  means  surprised 
him,  as  he  was  aware  of  the  direction 
in  which  the  villa  stood,  though  he  had 
not  imagined  it  so  near,  as  by  the 
road  it  was  three  times  as  far  from  Pa- 
lermo, 

He  was  impatient  to  take  possession  of 
his  new  habitation,  but  delayed  doing  so 
till  after  his  uncle's  departure  ;  that,  how- 
ever took  place  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  day,  but  as  Aretas  could  not  quit 
him  till  he  had  seen  him  on  board,  he 
was  prevented  dedicating  the  morning 
(as  he  bad  intended)  to  paying  his  re- 
spects to  lord  Shurgrove. 

A  large  party  was  assembled  in  the 
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evening  at  lord  R — \  and  Aretas  could 
not  possibly  absent  himself^  but  he  had 
previously  seized  an  opportunity  of  ac- 
knowledging the  kindness  of  his  noble 
friends^  and  of  informing  them  that  in 
order  to  avoid  the  temptation  which  the 
charming  society  continually  assembled 
at  their  palace  held  out  to  him  to  neglect 
the  purpose  for  which  he  had  repaired 
to  Sicily,  he  had  resolved  to  fly  from  it. 
Much  polite  altercation  took  place,  but 

lord  R perceived  that  Aretas  really 

wished  to  have  his  time  more  to  himself, 
for  which  he  could  not  but  applaud  him, 
and  he  gave  up  the  contest  on  condition 
that  he  should  still  consider  his  house  as 
his  home,  when  ever  he  might  feel  in- 
clined to  drop  in. 

o  3 
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Mansfield  observed^  that  tboiigh  Di 
Yelino  appeared  at  the  conversazione  that 
evening,  he  remained  but  a  short  time, 
contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  for  when 
Victoria  had  been  present  he  had  ever 
been  the  last  to  depart. 

The  count  appeared  to  possess  the 
talent  of  making  himself  agreeable  to  the 
ladies  in  general,  and  had  the  reputation 
of  being  a  greater  favourite  with  them 
than  any  man  about  the  court.  He  was 
reckoned  handsome,  and  that  eager  im- 
petuosity in  his  disposition  that  would 
have  almost  terrified  the  cold-blooded 
daughters  of  Albion,  probably  recom- 
mended him  to  his  countrywomen.  But 
by  men  he  was  invariably  disliked ;  by 
some,    no  doubt,  simply  for  the  cause 
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above  stated^  but  more  particularly  for 
a  haughty  reserve  and  repelling  closeness, 
that  seemed  to  dread  the  eye  of  curiosity, 
and  was  an  antidote  to  friendship. 

This  his  habitual  manner  he  had 
thought  proper  to  drop  in  regard  to 
Aretas,  with  whom  he  was  extremely 
desirous  of  forming  an  intimacy,  but 
who  he  found  as  difficult  of  access  as 
he  himself  in  general  was  to  the  advances 
of  his  own  sex.  Aretas*s  dislike  of 
Di  Velino  arose  neither  from  envy  or 
dread;  for  where  Mansfield  had  chosen 
to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  the  Italian 
could  have  had  no  chance  of  success; 
but  that  he  should  have  the  presumption 
to  aspire  to  the  favour  of  Victoria;  she, 
who  might  be  termed  the  pride  of  the 
o  4 
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British  fair  pravoked  Aretas,  (a  little 
unreasonably  certainlyj  for  he,  who 
cowld  so  fully  appreciate  her  attractions, 
might  have  made  allowances  for  theit 
influence  over  another. 

However  he  did  not,  and  all  the 
count's  civilities  were  received  with  a 
coldness  and  hauteur  that  plainly  betrayed 
they  inspired  disgust.  Aliioni  had  sought 
hina  on  this  evening,  and  proposed  their 
going  together  the  ensuing  day  to  pay 
their  compliments  at  Sanseverino,  but 
Aretas  coldly  replied,  he  was  not  sure  the 
nature  of  his  engagements  would  allow 
him  to  repair  to  Sanseverino  so  soon, 
and  turned  from  the  count,  who  was  no 
less  provoked  with  his  manner,  than  at  a 
disappointment  he  had  hardly  expected. 
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He  himself  had  already  repaired  to 
Sanseverino,  and  had  been  informed  that 
lord  Shurgrove  was  not  very  well^  and 
saw  no  company^  yet  Allioni  strongly 
suspected  that  Mansfield  would  be  ad- 
mitted, and  he  thought,  that  by  going 
with  him  he  should  have  a  chance  of 
seeing  Victoria,  and  also  of  witnessing 
the  manner  in  which  Aretas  would  be 
received,  and  be  enabled  to  judge  what 
sort  of  footing  he  was  on  in  the  family. 
For  though  much  inclined  to  believe  he 
was  the  lover  of  Victoria,  he  could  not 
form  a  decided  opinion  on  the  subject, 
and  on  that  account  was  he  so  sedulously 
anxious  to  worm  himself  into  Mansfield's 
confidence,  that  he  might  exactly  under- 
stand the  nature  of  his  situation  and 
decide  on  the  line  of  conduct  it  would* 
0  5 
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be  most  politic  to  adopt  in  order  ulti- 
mately to  succeed  in  securing  the  grati- 
fication of  a  passion^  that  had  completely 
taken  possession  of  him. 

To  obtain  the  hand  of  Victoria  was 
the  point  his  ambition  aimed  at.  He  was 
much  reduced  in  circumstances,  though 
this  he  preserved  a  profound  mystery, 
but  a  propensity  to  gaming  (so  universal 
among  his  associates)  and  a  variety  of 
other  expenses  incurred  for  his  own  gra- 
tifications, had  reduced  his  fortune  almost 
to  the  lowest  ebb,  though  he  still  sup- 
ported appearances. 

The  affluence  which  would  accrue 
from  a  union  with  Miss  Clarendon,  he 
thought    would    immediately    free    him 
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from  all  embarrassments.  Yet  that  was 
certainly  not  his  primary  object^,  nor 
could  the  influence  of  that  idea  bear 
a  comparison  with  the  master-passion 
which  involved  every  other^  and  bore 
such  a  preponderance,  that  had  the 
wealth  of  worlds,  or  Victoria  penny- 
less,  been  presented  to  his  choice,  he 
would,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  have 
scorned  the  means  which  would  have 
enabled  him  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
justice,  and  raised  him  to  independence, 
and  have  seized  upon  the  beauteous 
prize  ;  for  the  gratification  of  his  passions 
was  the  business  of  his  life,  and  to  that,, 
every  other  consideration  was  rendered 
subservient. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


jPHE  ensuing  morning,  Aretas  took  pos- 
session of  his  new  abode,  whither  his 
servant  (Lewis)  had  preceded  him,  and 
settled  every  thing  comfortably  for  his 
reception. 

Signora  Bogia  undertook  to  provide  a 
suitable  table  for  him  at  a  very  unsuit- 
able price,  bu  that  was  a  business  Aretas 
understood  very   little    of,    and    he  left 
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Lewis  to  arrange  it  as  well  as  he  could 
with  the  hostess,  and  in  all  probability, 
to  be  the  chief  consumer  on  that  day, 
as  he  hoped  and  expected  he  should  be 
detained  at  Sanseverino,  to  dine,  whither 
he  now  pursued  the  way  along  the  shore. 
-A  cooling  breeze  that  blows  almost  con- 
tinually from  the  sea,  here  tempered  the 
heat  which  was  extremely  oppressive  at 
that  season  of  the  year  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  and  rendered  it  distressing  to 
take  exercise  in  any  direction  not  exposed 
to  Ihi?  invigorating  breeze. 

Not  far  had  Aretas  proceeded,  when 
his  eyes  were  saluted  by  a  most  pictu- 
resque view  of  the  ruined  ircb,  that 
formed  the  entrance  to  Sanseverino;  and 
from   whence  a  terrace  extended  along 
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that  side  of  the  domain  that  was  skirted 
bj  the  shore.  Lofty  columns  of  oriental 
granite,  supported,  what  had  formerly 
been  a  gateway ;  over  which  rose  an  arch 
of  exquisite  architecture,  ornamented  to 
the  highest  degree  that  the  chisel  of  the 
sculpture  was  capable  of  producing. 
Few  things  could  have  had  a  more  beau- 
tiful effect  than  the  distant  view  of  the 
villa,  and  the  adjacent  scenery  which  the 
eye  caught  through  this  antique  archway 
on  a  nearer  approach  ;  yet  a  new  object 
now  rose  on  Aretas's  view,  which  in  his 
opinion  infinitely  surpassed  every  other 
and  at  once  rivetted  his  eyes,  and  forbade 
their  wandering  to  the  variety  that  claim- 
ed his  admiration.  For^  how  could  he 
look  beyond  the  ruined  arch,  when  be- 
neath it,  he  beheld  that  graceful  form^ 
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in  which  the  perfection  of  nature  seemed 
displajedjto  rival  the  stupendous  effort  of 
art  that  overshadowed  it  ? 

The  elastic  step  of  Aretas  was  increased 
to  the  bounding  spring  of  eager  impa- 
tience at  sight  of  Victoria,  who  now 
descending  to  the  shore  hastened  to  meet 
him,  whose  approach  she  had  been  anxi- 
ouily  watching  for. 

From  the  spot  where  she  had  been 
standing  she  could  command  a  partial 
view  of  the  road  leading  from  Palermo, 
as  well  as  of  the  extensive  shore.  She 
had  expected  Aretas  on  the  preceding 
day ;  thus,  though  his  absence  had  been 
short,  it  had  been  protracted  longer  than 
she  had  imagined  probable,  and  this  ren- 
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dered  her  doubly  glad  to  see  him,  and 
the  pleasure  she  experienced  evinced  it- 
self in  her  sparkling  eyes,  and  animated 
welcome. 

Aretas  held  with  fervour  her  extended 
hand  as  with  corresponding  looks  he  ex- 
claimed, ''  It  seems  an  age  since  I  beheld 
jou,  I  can  scarcely  persuade  myself  it 
was  only  the  day  before  yesterday  you 
left  me  at  Palermo.  I  could  sooner  believe 
it  to  be  a  month  ago/' 

*^  It  does,  indeed,  seem  a  long  time, 
but  not  quite  a  month,"  said  Victoria, 
as  she  suffered  him  to  draw  her  hand 
through  his  arm,  and  turned  to  retrace 
the  way  with  him.  She  continued,  "  I 
always  think  the  days  seem  long,  when 
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one  first  enters  on  a  new  scene !  every 
thing  is  strange  about  one,  and  one  can- 
not immediately  resume  those  regular  oc- 
cupations, the  constant  recurrence  of 
which  passes  off  the  time  in  a  smooth 
unvaried  current,  that  makes  its  lapse 
scarcely  perceptible.  For  example,  I 
never  found  the  hours  fly  so  swiftly  as 
during  oor  voyage ;  and  one  day,  yo 
know,  was  nearly  a  transcript  of  th« 
other!" 

"  True,  true,  indeed  1  if  all  days  were 
like  those,''  cried  Aretas  with  enthusiasm, 
"  how  rapidly  would  life  itself  fly  over.'* 
Startled  at  his  own  warmth,  he  checked 
himself,  and  betrayed  much  confusion, 
but  endeavouring  to  recover  himself,  he 
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asked  after  lord  Shurgrove^  with  apparent 
anxiety. 

But  his  embarrassment  passed  not  un- 
heeded by  Victoria,  to  whom  it  in  a 
measure  communicated  itself,  and  though 
she  replied  to  his  inquiries  concerning 
her  father,  she  hardly  knew  what  she 
said. 

Each  now  was  anxious  to  start  some 
common  place  subject,  yet  both  were 
evidently  discomposed  without  knowing 
why.  Never  before  had  their  conver- 
sation been  marked  by  constraint,  as  novel 
as  it  was  unpleasant,  but  never  before 
had  they  been  together  for  more  than 
a  few  minutes  without  the  presence  of  a 
third  person,  and  though  they  had  fre- 
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qiientlj  been  left  to  entertain  each  other 
when  much  company  had  been  present, 
this  mighty  with  some  propriety^  be  con- 
sidered as  their  first  tete-a-tete.  But  this 
Victoria  would  probably  have  failed  to 
recollect,  had  she  not  been  reminded  of 
it  by  Aretas's  unusual  manner,  and  which 
in  fact  arose  from  that  very  circumstance, 
and  provoked  with  himself  for  not  being 
able  to  get  the  better  of  a  sensation  he 
could  not  account  for,  he  became  thought- 
ful, abstracted,  and  obviously  uneasy, 
though  striving  to  conceal  it. 

They  proceeded  towards  the  villa 
through  a  covert  path  that  skirted  an 
extensive  lawn  or  rather  small  park. 
Victoria  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  dissi- 
pate  their   mutual   embarrassment,    and 
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succeeded  at  length  in  exciting  a  bright 
beaming  smile  on  the  features  of  Aretas, 
who   was    replying    with    animation    to 
some  ludicrous  observation  she  bad  made^ 
just  as   they    emerged   from    the    shady 
path,  and  found  themselves  close  to  the 
villa,  to  which  at  that  moment  the  count 
de  Velino  rode  up,  mounted  on  a  spirited 
barb.      He  discerned   Victoria   and   her 
companion,  even  before  they  perceived 
him,    and  without   dismounting  awaited 
their    approach,    not    being    sufficiently 
master  of  himself  at  the  instant  to  advance 
to  meet  them. 

All  his  passions  were  thrown  into  a 
state  of  fermentation  by  the  unexpected 
sight  of  Aretas,  with  Victoria  familiarly 
hanging  on  his  arm;    after  the  cavalier 
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manner  in  which  the  latter  had  excused 
himself  from  accompanying  him  on  that 
day  to   Sauseverino,  while   the   smile  of 
harmony  that  irradiated  his  countenance 
was  bitter  gaui  to  Allioni's  soul,  and  he 
felt  all  his  suspicions  of  Victoria's  pre- 
dilection for  Aretas  confirmed.      Mans- 
field himself  regretted  this  ill-timed  ren- 
counter;   he   did   not  wish    De  Velino 
should  imagine  he  meant  to  insult  him, 
and  the   inference    he    would  be  likely 
to  draw,    instantly    suggested    itself  to 
Aretas,  while  again  he  felt  confused  and 
embarrassed. 

At  the  sight  of  Allioni,  Victoiia  could 
not  help  exclaiming  ''How  unfortunate! 
there  is  the  count  di  Velino.     I  know  my 
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father  will  not  see  him,  yet  to  avoid  ask- 
ing him  in  will  be  impossible. '' 

''  Shall  I  quit  jou  at  the  door  ?  ''  asked 
Aretas'*^hewill  perhaps  depart  also.*'  '^O, 
no  indeed,  that  would  be  sacrificing  too 
much  in  consideration  of  the  count:  no 
I  hope  he  will  not  stay  long,  and  you 
must  help  me  to  entertain  him,  for  I  am 
•ure  my  father  will  not  appear." 

The  glowing  countenance  of  Aretas, 
formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  cadave- 
rous paleness  that  overspread  the  visage 
of  the  Italian,,  whose  lips  trembled  as  he 
returned  Victoria's  salutation,  .  and  ad- 
dressed some  words  to  her,  but  so  inarti- 
culately that  she  could  not  comprehend 
him;  but  concluding  that  it  was  an  in- 
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quiry  after  lord  Sliurgrove,  she  answered 
accordingly,  and  invited  him  to  enter,  the 
she  added  that  she  feared  that  her  father 
was  not  well  enough  to  appear. 

Allioni  having  dismounted,  bowed  to 
Aretas  ( whom  he  had  not  before  looked 
at)  with  a  smile  meant  to  be  courteous, 
but  which  was  certainly  rather  ghastly : 
and  with  studied  ceremony  insisted  on  his 
preceding  him  into  the  house;  this  how- 
ever Mansfield  did  not  long  dispute,  and 
they  followed  Victoria  to  a  spacious  saloon 
where  she  left  them,  while  she  sought 
lord  Shurgrove  in  the  apartment  he  had 
appropriated  as  his  study. 
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CHAPTER  XXVL 


J^HE  found  him  reclining  on  a  sofa  with 
a  book  in  his  hand.  *^' Here  is  Mr.  Mans- 
field, sir/'  said  Victoria  '*  and — "  I  am 
glad  to  hear  it,  I  will  see  him  immedi- 
atelj,  '^  cried  lord  Shurgrove  interrupting 
her^'  I  shall  receive  him  here  without  any 
ceremony." 

*'  But,  sir,  the  count  Di  Velino  is  here 
also ! 
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"  The  count  Di  Velino  !  why  he  was 
here  yesterday,  and  was  denied  admittance. 
That  man  is  very  intrusive  !  Did  he  ac- 
company Mansfield?" 

^'  No,  they  met  at  the  door,  and  as  I 
knew  you  were  desirous  of  seeing  Mr. 
Mansfield,  I  admitted  him,  which  I  could 
not  do  and  exclude  the  count  without  ab- 
solutely aftronting  him." 

''True;  and  he  tooksome  trouble  to  serve 
us,  so  I  would  not  have  him  treated  with 
incivility.  But  I  can  see  no  strangers, 
so  make  my  excuses  to  him,  and  as  soon 
as  he  departs  I  will  receive  Mansfield; 
Go  my  love  and  get  rid  of  the  count  as; 
soon  as  you  can  with  politeness,  and  give 
him  to  understand,  if  possible,  that   you 
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arenotitt  the  habit  of  receiving  visiters 
when  I  am  indisposed.  Mansfield  must 
dine  with  us." 

Victoria  returned  to  the  gentlemen, 
rejoicing  that  Aretas  was  in  such  high 
favour  with  her  father,  but  fully  aware 
that  she  must  be  particularly  cautious  of 
giving  umbrage  to  the  count,  whose  pal- 
lid cheek,  and  agitated  manner,  had  giv- 
en her  an  insight  into  the  nature  of  his 
feelings  in  regard  to  Aretas.  Therefore, 
on  rejoining  them  she  was  unusually  cor- 
dial in  her  behaviour  to  Allioni,  who  in 
general  she  treated  with  that  chilling  re- 
serve best  calculated  to  crush  the  hopes 
she  knew  he  entertained.  But  her  most 
anxious  desire  at  this  moment,  was  to  do 
away  any  suspicions  he  might  harbour  in 
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respect  to  Arctas^  which  might  lead  him 
to  regard  him  with  an  eye  of  jealousy. 

The  influence  of  that  vindictive  passion 
in  the  breast  of  an  Italian,  she  had  so  of- 
ten heard  and  read  of,  that  the  bare  sug- 
gestion made  her  shudder,  as  she  met  the 
half  raised  eye  of  di  Velino,  yet  with  ap* 
parent  warmth,  she  pressed  him  to  par- 
take of  an  elegant  collation,  chiefly  con- 
sisting of  fruits  and  ices,  that  was  spread 
for  his  refreshment  after  his  ride ;  and 
while  she  seemed  eager  to  fulfil  all  the 
rights  of  hospitality  towards  him,  she 
scarcely  noticed  Aretas.  Tho'  she  apo- 
logized to  the  count  for  lord  Shurgrove's 
inability  to  receive  him,  she  yet  contrived 
to  let  him  know,  that  his  visits  would  in 
future  be  dispensed  with,  by  observing; 
p  2 
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that  her  father  while  indisposed  never  saw 
company^  and  that  as  her  time  was  whol- 
ly engrossed  with  him  she  partook  of  his 
seclusion.  ''  But  come  count/*s  he  con- 
tinued placing  herself  at  the  table — 'Met 
me  prevail  on  you  to  partake  of  some  re- 
freshment ?'* 

Allioni  seated  himself  near  her,  he  was 
transported  with  her  friendly  condescen- 
sion,  while  the  fervour  of  his  feelings  and 
the  excess  of  his  admiration,  burst  forth 
in  half  suppressed  sentences,  which 
seemed  checked  only  by  the  presence  of 
a  third  person,  while  Victoria  appeared 
heedless  of  his  meaning,  or  only  received 
his  flattering  speeches  as  words  of  course. 
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But  that  third  person,  ( whom  di  Vilino 
most  sincerely  wished  at  the  extremity  of 
the  universe,  or  in  the  bowels  of.  Etna) 
felt  very  much  inclined  to  oblige  him  so 
far,  as  to  retire  without  ceremony.  The 
situation  he  found  himself  in,  was  entire- 
ly novel,  yet  it  was  by  no  means  produc- 
tive of  the  charm  which  novelty  is  sup- 
posed to  impart :  on  the  contrary,  Aretas 
had  never  before  experienced  so  unplea- 
sant a  sensation  as  that  which  now  op- 
pressed him.  '^  Will  you  not  take 
something  Mr.  Mansfield?"  were  the 
only  words  Victoria  had  addressed  to  him 
since  his  entrance,  and  tho*  he  had  mere- 
ly bowed  in  reply  and  had  not  approached 
the  table,  she  had  not  further  pressed  him, 
but  seemed  so  engrossed  by  AUioni  as 
scarcely  to  be  aware  that  he  (Aretas)  was 
p  3 
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present.  He  who  had  been  wont  to  mo- 
nopoiize  her  attention,  now  felt  himself 
xieglecled  and  almost  overlooked ;  and 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  experienced 
that  deepest  mortification,  inflicted  bj  a 
slight  from  those  whose  regard  we  most 
Talue,  and  whose  smiles  we  have  beea 
accustomed  to  command. 

But  however  painful  this  humiliation, 
it  was  trifling  in  comparison  to  the  acute 
pang  that  affected  his  whole  frame,  on 
beholding  the  smile  with  which  Victoria 
addressed  Di  Velino;  it  possessed  the  pow- 
er of  kindling  a  sudden  fury  in  the  breast 
of  Aretas,  who  for  a  moment  shook  with 
rage,  while  his  antipathy  to  the  count 
was  converted  into  deadly  hatred.  But 
the  influence  of  these  malignant  passions 
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was  onlj  momentary  over  such  a  mind  as 
Arelas's!  Though  this  transient  violence 
jsoon  yielded  to  his  better  reason,  he  re- 
mained shocked  and  surprised  at  the  ex- 
cess of  his  emotion,  and  overwhelmed 
with  the  conviction  that  the  torturing  sen- 
sation which  distracted  him  sprung  from 
the  peace=-destroying  power  of  jealousy, 
whose  effects  he  had  never  before  expe- 
rienced, nor  could  conceive  the  degree 
of  wretchedness  and  aggravated  irrita- 
tion of  mind  they  could  produce. 

But  he  had  neither  leisure  or  inclination 
at  that  moment  to  dwell  on  the  nature  of 
of  his  feelings  their  origin,  or  probable 
consequences :  they  were  still  too  strong- 
ly affected  to  permit  him  to  abstract  his 
thoughts,  they  all  centered  in  the  present 
p  4 
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scene,  while  he  endeavoured  to  controul 
his  features,  so  that  they  might  not  betray 
the  state  of  his  mind.  His  eyes  continu- 
ally reverted  to  the  countenance  of  Vic- 
toria^  and  tho'  he  hastily  withdrew  them, 
and  appeared  engaged  by  a  music  book, 
(the  leaves  of  which  he  was  rapidly  tur- 
ning over)  again  he  caught  the  stolen 
glance,  while  his  brow  contracted  and 
his  colour  increased. 

His  altered  aspect,  did  not  long  pass 
unobserved  by  Victoria,  whose  thoughts 
•were  with  him,  tho*  her  chief  anxiety  was 
to  prevent  the  count's  making  that  disco- 
very. She  soon  caught  the  watchful  eye 
of  Aretas,  which  was  instantly  withdrawn, 
and  at  once  convinced  her  he  was 
offended. 
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''  You  had  better  take  something  Mr. 

Mansfield! — she  repeated  in  a  persuasive 

tone,  but  scarcely  could  Aretas  command 

his    voice    sufficiently    to    return    "  No 

ma'am — "  but   incapable   of  adding  any 

acknowledgement^   he   hastily   rose   with 

the  intention  of  immediately  departing. 

Yet  the  idea  that  he  should    be   leaving 

Victoria  and  the  count  tete-d-tete  caused 

him  to  demur    ;  while  Victoria's  anxious 

look  betrayed   her    apprehension   of  his 

design.     How  to  make  known  to  him  her 

father's   desire  of  retaining  him   to  dine, 

(in  the  presence  of  di  Velino)   she  was 

totally  at  a  loss,  but  she   ventured  to  say, 

*'  Surely   you  are   not  going  so    soon  !" 

Aretas  hesitated,  formed  his  lips  for  speech 

but  uttered  not  a  sound. 

p  5 


Dreading  by  his  demeanor  that  she 
should  not  be  able  to  detain  him,  Victo- 
ria thought  of  a  plan  of  sending  him  into 
the  presence  of  lord  Shurgrove  without 
the  count  suspecting  it,  and  she  quickly 
added,  ^'  O,  you  must  not  depart  without 
seeing  the  beautiful  paintings  in  the  apart- 
ment at  the  end  of  the  gallery  ,Do  pray  go 
and  look  at  them,  I  am  sure  they  will  af- 
ford you  gratification/^ 

The  energy  of  her  manner  convinced 
Aretas,  she  had  some  further  design  than 
that  conveyed  in  her  words,  and  the  real 
one  immediately  suggested  itself^  as  he 
had  been  led  to  expect  lord  Shurgrove 
would  admit  ri/m.  But  he  was  in  no  hu- 
mour to  meet  his  lordship  at  that  moment, 
and  he  feit  a  pleasure  in  thwarting  Vic* 
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toria*s  intended  kindness  and  coldly  said, 
she  must  excuse  his  remaining  longer,  and 
he  moved  towards  the  door. 

Victoria  now  rose  with  an  air  of  anxie- 
ty,  as  he  said  '^  But  indeed  you  must 
oblige  me  by  giving  me  your  opinion  of 
the  Madona,  it  is  by  Carlo  Dolce,  and  I 
am  going  to  copy  it,  will  you  refuse  to 
gratify  me  so  far  ?'* 

The  last  words  were  pronounced  in  a 
voice  of  such  gentle  supplication,  and 
with  such  an  intreating  look,  that  Aretas 
could  not  resist  it,  and  averting  his  eyes 
from  her,  he  said  half  peevishly,  *^WelI, 
where  shall  I  find  it?" 
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*^  Just  pass  through  the  folding  door 
that  presents  itself  at  the  end  of  the  gal- 
lery," 

Aretas  quitted  the  room,  but  had  not 
half  traversed  the  gallery  when  the 
thought  struck  him,  that  Victoria  had 
made  use  of  this  subterfuge,  merely  to 
get  rid  of  him  and  secure  a  private  inter- 
view with  the  count. 

A  moment's  reflection  might  have  con- 
Tinced  him,  that  had  that  been  her  only 
object,  it  would  have  been  more  effectu- 
ally attained  by  her  permitting  him  to 
depart  as  he  had  appeared  to  intend :  but 
whatever  motive  had  instigated  her  con- 
duct, one  thing  was  certain,  it  had  led 
to  a  tete-atetemliiDiYQlmO:,  and,  that 
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he  would  seize   the  moment  to   declare 
his    passion,    Aretas     scarcely    doubted. 
This    suggestion    instantly    arrested    his 
progress,  and  hastily  turning,  he  retraced 
his  way  towards  the    apariment  he  had 
just  quitted.     But  again  he  stopped  :  on 
what  plea  could  he  re-appear  so  suddenly, 
or  how  excuse  himself  from  complying 
with  Victoria's  urgent  request  ?    but  the 
idea  of  Di  Velino  at  the  feet  of  Victoria 
pouring  out  the   nature  of  his   passion^ 
raised  a  war  of  feelings  in  the  breast  of 
Aretas,   that  banished  self-controul,  and 
impelled  him   with    precipitation  to  re- 
enter the  saloon,    where   the  very  scene 
his  imagination  had  pictured,  was  pre- 
set ted  to  his  view. 

Di  Velino  on  one  knee,  grasped  the 
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hnd  of  Victoria,  forcibly  detaining  her, 
while  she  struggled  to  gel  free  and  fly 
from  the  presence  of  a  man  she  equally 
dreaded  and  detested^  and  who  she  had 
hoped  to  keep  in  awe  by  the  stalely 
reserve  she  had  instantly  resumed  on 
being  left  alone  with  him,  but  which  he 
treated  as  affectation,  flattering  himself 
she  had  purposely  contrived  this  oppor- 
tunity, which  he  had  long  been  seeking, 
and  instantly  availed  himself  of. 

At  a  gight  which  chased  the  boiling 
blood  from  his  cheeks  and  filled  his  soul 
with  torture,  Aretas  started  back  aghast, 
and  would  have  withdrawn,  but  Tictoria 
with  dignity  exclaimed, 

"  Mr.  Mansfield,  T  command  you  not 


to  retire  !*'  as  she  spoke^,  the  count  who 
had  sprung  from  his  knee^  released  her  ; 
but  she  quitted  not  the  room,  which  she 
certainly  would  have  done  instantly,  had 
she  followed  her  inclination,  but  blessed 
with  an  uncommon  portion  of  self-pos- 
session,   she  was   immediately   aware  of 
the  danger   and  imprudence  of    leaving 
Di  Velino  alone  with  Aretas  at  s^uch   a 
moment,     when  she  was  violently   irri- 
tated against  him  for  the  interruption  he 
had  occasioned,   which  was  but  too  ap- 
parent in  his   lowering  scowl,    and    the 
dark  flash  of  his  revengeful  eye.     Aretas 
was  now  paler  than  the  Italian,   but  at 
Victoria's    command    he   advanced    into 
the  apartment  with    a  haughty  air  and 
stern  countenance.       His,    was  not   the 
pallidness    of   vindictive    rage,    but   of 
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new-born  despair,  created  by  the  sud- 
den and  jjDcxpected  discovery  of  the 
state  of  liis  beart,  which  overwhelmed 
him  with  self-reproach,  remorse,  and 
wretchedness. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIl. 


After  the  recent  scene,  it  was  im- 
possible Di  Velino  could  extend  his  visit, 
and  Victoria  remained  standing  with  that 
kind  of  air,  which  denoted  that  she  ex- 
pected his  immediate  departure ;  but  he 
was  extremely  averse  to  leaving  Aretas 
behind  him,  and  as  he  passed  him,  he 
said,  with  something  like  a  sneer,  ''  As 
you  seemed  so  impatient  to  depart  just 
now,  I  will  not  be  the  means  of  detaining 
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you^  and  since  this  lady  conceives  your 
presence  requisite  while  I  continue  here, 
we  will,  if  you  please,  leave  the  villa 
together." 

With  these  words,  he  waved  his  hand 
for  Aretas  to  precede  him,  but  so  far  from 
obeying  the  motion,  Mansfield  walked  to 
the  upper  end  of  the  room  and  compo- 
sedly taking  a  chair,  seated  himself,  as  he 
said,  "  I  shall  follow  when  I  feel  in- 
clined, do  not  let  me  detain  you,  count!" 

Di  Velino  bowed  hastily  to  Victoria, 
and  instantly  withdrew,  aware  that  if  he 
remained  another  moment,  the  rancour 
of  his  breast  would  burst  forth  in  her 
presence,  and  be  infallibly  productive  of 
consequences  he  was  anxious  to  avoid. 
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Aretas  appeared  scarcely  sensible  of  hh 
departure,  as  he  sat  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  floor,  lost  in  the  most  unpleasant 
train  of  reflections.     Victoria  could  im- 
pute his  uncommon  demeanour   to  one 
cause   alone^    and  she  delighted  in  the 
evidence  of  that  affection  his  obvious  jea- 
lousy denoted ;   though  she  regretted  that 
he    should    experience   any    uneasiness, 
which  she  knew  must  be  aggravated  by 
the  scene  he   had  witnessed  on  hig  so 
unexpectedly  re-entering  the  apartment, 
jand  most  anxious  was  she  to  convince 
him  of  the  light  in  which  she  considered 
the  countj  though  she  felt  it  impossible, 
at  that  moment  to  revert  to  the  subject. 
She  thought  the  best  way  of  dissipating 
their  mutual  embarrassment^  and  of  gra- 
dually banishing  the  efiects  of  the  late 
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scene,  was  to  conduct  him  to  the  presence 
of  her  father,  who  she  concluded  he  had 
not  seen,  from  the  very  short  time  he  had 
been  absent,  and  she  aroused  him  from 
his  meditations  by  saying,  "  My  father 
is  impatient  to  receive  you,  Mr.  Mans- 
field, it  was  my  intention  to  have  sent 
you  to  him  by  recommending  the  paint- 
ing to  your  inspection,  but  I  fancy  you 
did  not  see  him  V* 

At  sound  of  her  voice,  Aretas  started 
up,  as  if  awaking  from  a  dream,  and 
stammered  out,  "  Yes,  no,  I — I — I  must 
begone  directly  !"  ''  No,  indeed  you 
must  not,*'  said  Victoria,  approaching 
him,  ^'  My  father  would  not  forgive  me, 
were  I  to  suffer  you  to  go  without  seeing 
him.     You  are  the  only  person  he  will 
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admit,  and  he  has  quite  anticipated  your 
visit :  he  flattered  himself  jou  would  not 
have  refused  the  sacrifice  of  a  few  hours 
to  an   invalid,  and  will  you  disappoint 

him  ?'' 

Aretas  gazed  on  her  as  she  spoke  with 
a  look  so  full  of  tenderness,  blended  with 
misery,  that  Victoria  could  no  longer 
resist  holding  out  her  hand  to  him,  as 
in  the  gentlest  voice  she  expressed  an 
apprehension  that  he  was  unwell.  "  O, 
no  V*  he  returned,  as  he  grasped  her  hand 
with  a  convulsive  pressure^  and  heaved 
a  deep-drawn  sigh,  ''  O,  no  !  I  am  not 
unwell  !" 

Victoria,  who  felt  confident  that  his 
unhappiness  sprang  from  her  behaviour 
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towards  the  count,  now  said,  "  I  ought 
to  apologize  to  you  for  my  seeming 
inattention  in  presence  of  the  count  Di 
Velino,  but  I  cannot  account  for  it, 
that  man  always  inspires  me  with  a 
degree  of  dread  and  horror,  that  inducet 
me  to  treat  him  with  peculiar  politeness^ 
80  apprehensive  am  I  of  offending  him, 
and  I  thought  you  kneW  me  too  well 
to  imagine  it  possible  I  could  intend  any 
sligl'.t  to  you  ;  v/ho,  to  speak  candidly,  I 
considered  in  the  light  of  a  friend  whom 
it  was  unnecessary  to  treat  with  the  cere- 
mony of  a  mere  acquaintance^  for  I 
«hould  rather  behave  to  you  as  I  would 
towards  a  brother,  if  I  was  so  happy 
to  have  one :  and  even,*'  continued 
Victoria,  as  the  animating  beam  of  good 
huBflour    brightened    her    countenance. 
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*^  and  even  should  he  prove  as  sulky 
as  you  have  been  this  morning,  I  should 
not  despair  of  being  forgiven  at  last/' 

^'  Ah  !    Victoria/'    cried  Aretas,   on 
whom  the  glance  of  her  sparkling  eye 
had  an  irresistible  influence^   ''  well  may 
you  feel   confident  of    being    forgiven, 
however  aggravated  your  offence,  while 
you  can  command  that  heavenly  smile — 
but  to  see  it  beam  upon  another— it  is 
agony  !"  he  whispered,  as  involuntarily 
he  held  her  hand  to  his  lips,  but  let  it 
drop  with   a  start,   as  the  rich  suffusion 
of  his  countenance  totally  disappeared, 
and  he  said  in  hurried  accents,  **  Come, 
come,  let  us  hasten  to  lord  Shurgrove/' 
this,  Victoria  was  equally  anxious  to  do, 
in  order  to  recover  the  confusion  excited 
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by  the  impassioned  manner  of  Aretas. 
The  sudden  alteration  in  it,  she  imputed 
to  his  dread  of  having  offended  her,  by 
betraying  the  ardour  of  his  feelings. 

In  lord  Shurgrove's  presence,  Aretas, 
in  some  measure  recavered  his  self-pos- 
session ;  he  was  compelled  to  collect  his 
distracted  ideas  in  order  to  reply  to  his 
lordship's  flattering  welcome,  and  to  con- 
vince him,  if  possible,  that  he  was  not 
indisposed;  for  lord  Shurgrove  perceived 
something  unusual  both  in  his  looks  and 
manner,  that  led  him  to  conclude  he  had 
been  much  disturbed. 

Victoria  had  left  them,  and  Aretas  was 
obliged  to  exert  himself  to  bear  his  part 
in  the  conversation,  while  the  Ipvely  and 
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innocent  destroyer  of  his  peace  was 
fondly  retracing  his  every  v/ord  and 
look,  and  delighting  in  the  conviction 
that  she  was  beloved  by  the  only  man 
who  had  ever  excited  a  permanent  in- 
terest in  her  heart,  and  one,  she  was 
confident  her  father  every  way  approved. 
What  then  was  to  oppose  her  happiness? 
That  Aretas,  once  convinced  of  her  re- 
ciprocal regard,  would  immediately  pre- 
fer his  pretensions  to  lord  Shurgrove, 
she  doubted  not.  She  was  half  inclined 
to  believe  he  was  at  that  very  time  open- 
ing his  heart  to  her  father,  whom  he 
seemed  so  eager  to  seek. 

Thus  nursed  by  flattering  visions,  the 
germ  of  future  misery  sprung  up  in 
the  breast    of    Victoria,    whose  blissful 

VOL.    II,  Q 
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anticipations  were  alone  interrupted  by 
the  casual  recollection  of  Di  Velino, 
who,  still  she  trusted  would  soon  cease 
to  think  of  her,  repelled  by  the  unequi- 
vocal evidence  of  dislike  with  which 
she  had  met  his  declaration,  and  her 
positive  assurance  that  perseverance  would 
be  vain.  That  Aretas  had  not,  as  yet, 
been  more  explicit,  she  wholly  imputed 
to  the  diffidence  and  respectfulness  of 
his  passion,  for  never  had  it  so  far  dis- 
covered itself  as  on  that  day,  when  he 
seemed  to  have  been  hurried  into  be- 
traying it  by  the  disorder  of  his  feel- 
ings. 

Thus  did  Victoria  delight  to  interpret 
the  conduct  of  that  being,  whose  superior 
attractions  rendered  him  worthy  of  the 
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place  he  possessed  in  her  heart,  where  he 
had  entwined  himself  by  the  beauties  of 
his  mind  and  brilliancy  of  his  accom^ 
plishmenls,  which  combined  to  form  an 
adamantine  chain  fixing  him  for  ever  in 
a  breast  so  susceptible  of  perfections,  and 
so  fit  a  receptacle  for  virtues  like  its  own, 
embellished  by  corresponding  talents. 


Q  S 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


V  ICTORIA  was  summoned  from  hei* 
apartment  by  a  message  from  her  father, 
requiring  her  presence:  With  a  palpi- 
tating heart  she  instantly  obeyed^  scarcely 
doubting  his  lordship  was  impatient  to 
impart  to  her  the  substance  of  the  con- 
versation that  had  been  passing  between 
him  and  Aretas,  whom  she  hardly  ex- 
pected to  find  in  the  study,  concluding 
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he  would  absent  himself  till  after  the  in- 
teresting communication  was  made. 

She  was  therefore  rather  disappointed 
on  finding  him  with  lord  Shurgrove^  and 
still  more  so  to  observe  that  her  father 
looked  displeased ;  as  he  addressed  her 
in  a  fretful  voice,  saving,  "  Pray  Vic- 
toria, try  your  influence  with  Mr.  Mans- 
field ;  I  have  been  persuading  him  in 
vain,  by  all  the  rhetoric  I  am  master  of, 
to  stay  and  dine  with  us,  but  he  is  as 
obstinate  as  a  mule/'  added  the  old  lord, 
quite  angry. 

It  was  not  disappointment  alone  that 

now  marked  the  features  of  Victoria,  "  ut 

vexation  mixed  with  resentment.     So  far 

from  the  agreeable  scene  she  had  antici- 

Q  3 
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pated,  she  was  now  called  on  to  exert 
her  persuasive  eloquence  to  induce  Arelas 
to  accept  an  invitation  she  had  conceived 
he  would  most  eagerly  have  availed  him- 
self of,  but  which  he  had  resolutely 
declined,  without  any  apparent  cause. 
Victoria  felt  so  much  offended  with  him, 
that  nothing  but  the  dread  of  her  father's 
displeasure  would  have  induced  her  to 
second  his  lordship's  importunities.  This 
she  did  in  so  chilling  and  formal  a  manner, 
as  could  not  possibly  add  any  weight  to 
them. 

«'  While  coldly  glanced  her  eye  of  blue, 
**  As  frozen  drops  of  wintry  dew." 

Yet  had  this  a  stronger  effect  on  Areias, 
*  Walter  Scott. 
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than  all  lord  Sburgrove's  solicitations. 
He  instantly  perceived  that  Victoria  \Vas 
very  much  hurt  at  the  inconsistency  of 
his  conduct^  and  the  dread  of  sinking  in 
her  estimation,  at  that  moment  superseded 
every  other  consideration. 

He  anxiously  watched  her  averted  eye^ 
which  never  before  had  been  turned  from 
him  with  such  an  expression.  He  could 
not  bear  it^  and  he  said  to  lord  Shurgrove^ 
'^  If  your  lordship  will  permit  me  to 
remain,  after  appearing  so  obstinate,  I 
shall  be  most  happy  to  avail  myself  of 
your  kindness,  since  you  really  seem  ta 
wish  it,  but  I  was  apprehensive  of  in- 
truding." 

Aretas    caught   a  glance   at   Victoria, 
Q  4 
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(who  felt  it  difficult  to  prevent  the  sud- 
den satisfaction  she  experienced  from  be- 
traying itself  in  her  countenance)  he 
could  not  immediately  perceive  any  al- 
teralion  in  it,  but  though  miserable  from 
a  thousand  opposing  causes,  that  arising 
from  her  displeasure  outweighed  every 
other.  He,  who  till  now  had  ever  been 
encouraged  by  her  most  indulgent  smile, 
could  not  support  the  seriousness  of  her 
brow,  and  to  disperse  the  cloud  he  had 
attracted  to  it  was,  at  that  instant  his  first 
wish. 

^  It  proved  not  so  difficult  a  task  as  he 
had  apprehended,  for  in  his  sudden  ac- 
quiescence, Victoria  plainly  read  the 
powerful  influence,  that  even  her  looks 
had  over  him,    and  their  complacency 
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gradually  returned^  and  communicated  a 
soothing  balm  to  the  agitated  breast  of 
Aretas.  The  charm  of  her  presence;,  and 
soft  accents  of  her  bewitching  tongue 
seemed  to  still  every  distracting  remem- 
brancC;,  and  he  recovered  a  semblance  of 
composure,  nor  was  he  the  less  interest- 
ing for  the  serious  tenderness  that  marked 
his  manner,  and  which  Victoria  imputed 
to  a  lingering  discontent  excited  by  the 
events  of  the  morning. 


q5 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 


J[  HE  harmony  of  lord  Shurgrove's  dis^- 
position  was  now  restored,  and  he  con- 
versed cheerfully,  and  with  much  interest 
on  some  classic  subjects  that  were  sug- 
gested by  the  examination  of  a  variety 
of  paintings  that  adorned  the  walls  of 
the  apartment.  Several  of  them  repre- 
sented the  ruins  of  structures  immortalized 
by  the  names  of  Iheir  founders,  or  hy 
the  pea  of  the  poet  and  historian*     Lori 
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Shurgrove  expressed  his  regret  that  the 
slate  of  his  health  at  present  prevented 
his  attempting  to  prosecute  his  survey 
of  the  island,  which  it  was  his  intention 
to  do,  as  well  on  his  daughter's  account, 
as  on  his  own.  But  he  observed,  that 
independent  of  the  consideration  of  his- 
health,  it  would  be  preferable  to  delay 
this  project,  tlH  the  warmest  season  was 
past,  for  they  had  reached  Palermo  at 
the  hottest  period  of  the  year,  and  his 
lordship  had  suffered  much  by  the  heat, 
and  to  that  he  attributed  his  present  in- 
disposition, which  he  did  not  like  to 
acknowledge,  arose  from  the  fatigue  of 
dissipation  ;  no  doubt  it  was  increased 
by  the  fervid  temperature  of  the  atmos- 
ph^e.  His  lordship  had-  not  yet  expe- 
rienced tlie  debilitating  influence  of  the 
q6 
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Sirocco  (sirocc;,  or  South  wind)  of  which 
he  was  in  great  dreads  as  it  is  felt  to 
greater  excess  at  Palermo,  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Sicilj.  Though  it  seldom 
prevails  for  more  than  a  few  hourS;,  and 
is  unattended  by  those  pestilential  effects 
which  it  often  produces  in  those  situations 
where  it  frequently  blows  for  several 
days  together,  as  in  many  parts  of  Italy, 
particularly  at  Naples.  Among  the  paint- 
ings at  Sanseverino  was  a  view  of  Pa- 
lermo taken  from  the  summit  of  the 
Monte  Pelegrino,  from  whence  the  city 
appears  to  the  utmost  advantage,  while 
the  fertile  country,  or  rather  garden,  ex- 
tendings  for  miles  around  it,  interspersed 
with  innumerable  palaces,  villas,  plan- 
tations, fountains,  and  orchards,  form  the 
most  delightful    environs.      The    whole 
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scene  fully  justifies  the  enthusiastic  enco- 
miums that  had  been  bestowed  on  it  by 
the  Poets,  who  have  characterized  its  rich 
luxuriance  and  glorious  fertility,  by  ma- 
ny appropriate  and  beautiful  epithets, 
none  more  so  than  that  of  ll  conca  doro 
(the  golden  shell)  equally  expressive  of 
its  situation  and  splendour. 

''  You  have  already  mounted  Pele- 
grino?"  said  Lord  Shurgrove  to  Aretas, 
'^  you  may  therefore  judge  whether  this 
be  a  just  representation  of  the  view  from 
thence." 

*'  I  think  it  is/'  returned  Aretas.  ''  I 
visited  the  mount  a  few  days  after  I  ar- 
rived here,  being  impatient  to  pay  my 
respects  to  Saint  Rosoiia,  for  she  being 
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the  patroness  of  Palermo,  you  know  po- 
liteness absolutely  required  it,  and  indeed 
her  Saintship  ought  to  have  been  ex- 
tremely obliged  to  me,  for  it  was  a  most 
fatiguing  expedition.  The  road  is  most 
properly  termed  la  scala,  (the  ladder  or 
stairs)  for  it  really  reminded  me  of  an 
ascent  to  the  top  of  St.  Paul's,  or  rather  to 
the  top  of  ten  St.  Pauls'  one  upon  the 
other.  However  I  was  amply  repaid  on 
gaining  the  summit,,but  not  by  the  sight 
of  the  monument,  so  venerated  by  SiciliaH 
superstition  to  which  I  own  I  paid  n-o 
great  attention,  so  eager  was  I  to  examine- 
the  magniiicent  panorama  that  extended" 
around.  I  chose  a  very  clear  day  for  the 
excursion,  and  I  could  distinguish  most 
of  the  Lipari  islands,  and  fancied  I  could 
perceive  a  sanguine  hue  in  the  sky  above. 
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Stromboli.  In  the  opposite  point  of  view 
I  could  plainly  descry  a  part  of  Mount 
Etna^  though  you  know  it  is  distant  al- 
most the  whole  ienfftk  of  the  island." 


"to" 


"  It  is  so  unfortunately^'  returned  lord 
Shurgrove^  ^^  though  I  believe  few  people 
would  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that 
a  misfortune,  but  /  regret  it  because  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  attempt  reaching  it^ 
till  I  am  [perfectly  re-established,  and  I 
am  trembling  every  day  lest  that  abomina- 
ble siroceo  should  come  and  throw  me 
completely  back.  They  promise  us  their 
regalo  about  this  period,  and  the  very 
idea  of  it  is  enough  to  relax  every  pore 
in  one's  body/* 

Lord    Shurgrove    called    for    ice,    of 
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which  he  partook  largely  several  times  a 
day,  and  which  is  almost  a  necessary  part 
of  aliment  in  that  country  during  the 
summer^  and  is  preserved  in  great  per- 
fection. His  lordship  seemed  to  have 
dined  on  it,  for  he  merely  played  with 
the  elegant  repast  they  snon  after  sat 
down  to,  and  the  moment  it  was  replaced 
by  wines  and  the  desert,  he  called  for  the 
chess  board  and  said,  ''  Now  Mansfield  I 
throw  down  the  gauntlet,  and  I  am  re- 
solved not  to  give  up  the  contest  till  one 
of  us  two  has  a  right  to  proclaim  himself 
the  conqueror  !  No  not  if  the  game  lasts 
till  to-morrow  morning.  I  know  you  are 
very  fond  of  making  it  a  drawn  game^  or 
of  giving  up  towards  the  end  when  you 
are  playing  with  me,  but  I  shall  not 
allow  of  that,  I  will  give  you  every  ad- 
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vantage.  Victoria  maj  be  your  aid-de- 
camp if  you  chuse  it.  Til  engage  you 
hoih." 

His  lordship  could  not  have  hit  on  a 
more  effectual  method  of  securing  the 
conquest  his  own  than  by  proposing  this 
coalition,  for  with  such  an  ally  Aretas 
resembled  the  immortal  Moore  when 
acting  in  conjunction  with  the  vacilla- 
ting  Spaniards,  perplexed,  confused  and 
led  astray  by  the  very  power  from  whom 
he  was  expected  to  derive  assistance.  The 
opponents  had  each  made  two  moves, 
and  Aretas  was  about  to  make  a  third, 
when  Victoriaexclaimed  "  Stop,  stop,  you 
"will  be  check-mated  next  move,  don't 
you  see  my  father  is  going  to  give  you 
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scholar's  mate,  on  purpose  that  he  may 
laugh  at  you/' 

''Indeed  I  am  not  going  to   play   so 
childishly''  said   his  lordship,   ''  tho'  you 
are  so  very  complaisant  as  to  give  me  the 
opportunity.     Now   do  Mansfield   be  sa 
obliging  as  to  collect  your  ideas,  for  there 
is  nothing  in  the   world  so  vexatious  as 
playing   at  chess  with  a  person  who  is 
thinking  of  something  else  all  the  time.*^ 
Aretas  coloured   deeply,    and  moved  ra- 
pidly, putting  his  bishop  into  taking  of 
the  adversary's  queen,  making   a  useless 
sacrifice  of  it  without  at  all  preventing  the 
crisis  of  the  game."     This  is   too  ridicu- 
lous" cried  his  lordship,  throwing  himself 
back  in    his  chair,  with    an  air  of  impa- 
tience ''you  are  playing  like  a  child;  this. 
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is  no  game  at  all.  I  am  sure  I  shall  not 
move;  if  jou  don't  like  it^  we  will  put 
it  away,  for  you  seem  completely  in  the 
clouds/*  "  Indeed  my  lord,  I  beg  your 
pardon,  but  if  you  please,  we  will  begin 
the  game  again,  and  I  will  endeavour  to 
be  more  on  the  alert.*'  As  Aretas  said  this, 
lie  replaced  the  men,  while  his  lordship 
looked  extremely  discontented,  and  as  he 
moved  out  his  king's  pawn  he  said,  ''  Now 
Victoria,  mind  what  he  is  about,  and 
put  him  on  his  guard,  for  he  is  blind  to 
his  own  danger." 

Aretas  had  been  rallying  his  wandering 
thoughts  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  fix 
them  on  the  game,  but  this  speech  of  his 
lordship's  again  threw  them  into  confu- 
sion, which   was   only  increased  by  the 
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cautious  Vic<oria  whisperings  when  she 
perceived  his  pieces  in  danger.  He  lost 
his  queen,  attempted  to  move  another 
piece  while  his  king  continued  in  cheeky 
in  short  displayed  such  entire  negligence 
that  lord  Shurgrove  at  last  pushed  the 
board  from  him  with  a  start  that  upset 
all  the  men,  as  he  exclaimed  "  No  hu- 
man patience  can  stand  this !  If  I  did  tiot 
Atzoio  that  you  could  play  I  should  not 
mind  it,  but  I  have  seen  you  keep  up  a 
game  with  Victoria  for  four  hours  toge- 
ther without  either  losing  a  single  piece/' 

'^  We  are  a  more  equal  match,  sir/'  said 
Victoria,  who  was  distressed  to  perceive 
her  father  so  much  irritated  with  Aretas, 
and  wished  to  soothe  him,  ''  you  are  too 
much  for  him," 
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^^  Nonsense/'  cried  his  lordship^  '^I 
know  very  well  he  is  equal  to  me :  but 
Ccme,"  continued  he  to  Victoria,  ''  since 
you  think  yourself  so  good  a  match  for 
him,  let  me  see  you  engage/*  Lord 
Shurgrove  resigned  his  seat  to  his  daugh- 
ter, while  Aretas  whose  face  had  been 
scarlet  ever  since  he  began  playing,  once 
more  placed  the  men,  and  the  engage- 
ment commenced,  when  his  lordship  ob- 
served. Why  your  Queen  is  upon  the 
wrong  colour,  and  your  knights  are 
where  your  bishops  should  be,  why  Vic- 
could  not  2/ou  find  that  out  ?  see,  you  have 
taken  one  of  your  own  paw  ns  instead  of 
his  ha  ha  ha, — and  he  has  returned  it  by 
moving  his  knight  as  he  would  a  castle. 
O,  this  is  really  too  much  for  my  nerves^ 
I  shall  leave  you  to  blunder  over  it  your 
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Own  way.  You  are  indeed  very  equal  play- 
ers, a  perfect  match  certainly/*  added  his 
lordship,  as  having  completed  their  mu- 
tual confusion,  he  retired  to  the  further 
end  of  the  apartment,  and  stretched  him- 
seU  on  a  sopha,  where  he  soon  after  fell 
asleep,  as  was  his  custom  after  dinner, 
when  he  had  no  company. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 


V  ICTORIA  endeavoured  to  conceal  her 
embarrassment,  by  affecting  to  fix  her 
whole  attention  on  the  game ;  while 
Aretas,  released  from  the  distressing  ob- 
servation of  lord  Shurgrove,  assumed  an 
attitude  of  thought,  and  remained  wrapt 
in  contemplation,  while  his  ejes  rested 
onlhe  features  of  Victoria,  till  an  inquir- 
ing glance  from  her  reminded  him  he 
ought  to  move,  he  then  exclaimed  with  a 
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slartj   ''  I  was  waiting  for  you,  I  did  not 
know  you  had  moved." 

*'  It  is  so  long  since*'  returned  Victoria 
smiling,  ''  that  I  have  almost  forgotten 
what  it  was,  but  you  do  not  seem  inclined 
for  chess,  suppose  we  have  some  music  ?" 
"O  yes,  that  will  delight  me,"  cried 
Aretas,  "  I  am  just  in  the  temper  of  mind 
to  listen  with" — rapture  he  would  have 
had  added,  but  he  checked  himself,  and 
Victoria  hastily  rejoined,  '^  My  harp  is  in 
the  other  room,  I  will  go  and  tune  it, 
and  it  shall  be  brought  here  ;  it  will  not 
disturb  my  father,  for  1  often  play  him  to 
sleep.  In  the  mean  time  look  over  that 
music,  and  select  a  duo,  it  is  some  I  pro- 
cured since  I  have  been  here." 
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Aretas  obeyed,  the  harp  was  brought 
in,  and  Victoria  returned  and  placed  her- 
self at  it,  while,  apprehensive  of  suddenly 
disturbing  her  father,  she  first  drew  forth 
the  softest  notes  of  melody,  that  gained  by 
degrees  on  the  enchanted  ear,  and  then 
cautiously  touched  the  dulcet  chords  that 
gradually  swelled  to  fullest  harmony. 
Aretas  leant  over  the  back  of  her  chair, 
and  as  the  touching  strains  reached  his 
heart,  (at  that  moment  so  painfully  alive 
to  the  tenderest  emotions)  he  passed  his 
hand  across  his  eyes,  and  half  suppressed 
the  sigh  of  anguish  that  fain  would  have 
burst  from  his  swelling  breast.  Victo- 
ria suddenly  cease^l,  and  requested  him 
to  take  the  second  of  the  song  he  had  se- 
lected. Aretas  could  not  refuse,  for  he 
was  in  the  constant  habit  of  singing  with 
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her,  and  tho'  the  music  was  new  to  him, 
she  was  aware  tha  the  was  sufficiently  mas- 
ter of  the  science  to  be  able  to  acquit  him- 
self perfectly  on  the  first  trial.  Unfortu- 
nately Aretas  had  chosen  a  tender  Sicili' 
ani,  which  breathed  the  very  soul  of  the 
passion  it  was  intended  to  convey,  and 
was  entirely  appropriate  to  the  words. 
He  raised  his  voice  and  with  all  the  enthu- 
siasm the  subject  inspired,  went  through 
the  first  verse.  Victoria  was  equally  hap- 
py in  her  execution,  but  when  Aretas  was 
again  to  join,  his  voice  shook,  then  whol- 
ly failed  him;  but  scarcely  sensible  of  it, 
he  continued  listening,  lost  in  admiration 
and  delight,  till  Victoria  raised  her  eyes 
to  signify  that  he  should  proceed.  But 
fche  no  sooner  met  his,  than  she  ceased 
playing,  and  hastily  turned  over  the  mu- 
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sic^  as  she  said  '*  O  this  is  a  foolish  die 
away  air^  I  have  had  quite  enough  of  it 
I  will  give  }  ou  something  more  simple  in 
another  language,'* 

She  plajed  the  symphony  of  a  pretty 
little    French   song,    which  she  did  not 
think  calculated  to  inspire  any  particular 
emotion.     Yet  the  very  first  notes   of  il 
chased  the  glow  that  had  accompanied  the 
extreme  pleasure  Aretas  had  the  moment 
before  experienced^  from  his  face,  which 
was   suddenly  marked   with  an  aspect  of 
the  deepest  wretchedness.     This  little  air, 
remarkable  for  its  simplicity   and  tender 
naivete,  was  among  the  few  he  had  ever 
been  able  to  prevail  upon  the  gentle  Con- 
stance to  attempt,  for  tho'  possessed    of  a 
sweet  pathetic  voice,  her  natural  timidity 
II    2 
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prevented  her  exerting  it  to  advantage, 
and  she  could  seldom  be  persuaded  id 
make  the  efiort.  Yet  when  alone  with 
Aretas  she  had  never  refused,  nor  had  he 
ever  failed  to  solicit  this  little  French  song, 
the  words  being  peculiarly  applicable  to 
their  situation,  on  which  account  it  had 
become  their  particular  favourite.  Since 
last  the  gentle  voice  of  Constance  had 
breathed  it  on  his  ear,  never  had  Aretas 
heard  it  till  this  moment;  and  had  her 
placid  form  with  saddened  countenance 
and  melancholy,  rather  than  reproachful 
ejes,  yet  beaming  fondly  on  him,  rose 
at  the  instant  to  his  appalled  sight,  he 
could  scarcely  have  suffered  more  than 
he  did  as  Victoria  warbled  the  fami- 
liar words 
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Nous  nous  aimions  des  I'enfance 
Ef  quand  on  se  voit  souvent, 
L'on  grand  it  sans  qu'on  y  pense 
L'on  se  croit  toujours  enfants. 

Victoria  was  proceeding  with  the  next 
verse,  when  x^retas  with  an  air  of  despe- 
ration caught  hold  of  her  arni;,  as  he  ex- 
claimed ''  Cease,  cease  for  pitj^s  sake,  I 
cannot  bear  that  tune !"  Much  astonished, 
Victoria  bent  her  eyes  upon  hira,  but  how 
inexpressibly  was  she  shocked  and  alarm- 
ed by  the  disorder  of  his  countenance,  and 
the  anguish  that  marked  his  features, 

''  Good   Heaven!    you   are  ill!"    sli« 

cried,  rising  precipitately  and   regarding 

him  with   the   most   genuine    solicitude. 

^^  No   no,   '^  he  returned,    and   making  a 
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a  violent  effort  to  recover  himself,  he 
averted  his  face  as  he  added,  '*^but  some 
tunes  have  an  astonishing  effect  on  one*s 
nerves/* 

'^  True,''  said  Victoria  reseating  her- 
self with  a  thoughtful  look,"  true,  and 
jet  that  little  simple  air  can  scarcely  be 
reckoned  one  of  those :  at  least  /  never 
thought  it  so  vert/  touching;  but  we  are 
often  more  affected  by  the  remembrances 
that  certain  tunes  arouse,  than  by  the  me- 
lody of  any  strain  whatever/' 

"  'Tis  so  indeed  !  *'  said  Aretas  mourn* 
fully,  as  he  seated  himself  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, and  retained  an  aspect  of  the 
deepest  dejection. 
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"Perhaps"  continued  Victoria,  who 
experienced  a  painful  degree  of  curiosity 
to  penetrate  into  the  origin  of  his  disorder, 
yet  feared  to  betray  her  design.  ^'  Per- 
haps you  would  have  preferred  an  English 
song,  that  would  have  brought  your  home 
and  country  to  your  mind."  ''O!  no- 
thing could  have  brought  it  more  forcibly 
to  my  imagination  than  that  very  air  !" 
cried  Aretas,  off  his  guard.  ''Indeed!'* 
rejoined  Victoria,  "  and  is  the  remembrance 
of  your  home  and  country,  so  extremely 
painful  to  you?" 

''  Painfulj'  repeated  ilretas,  '*  is  it  pos- 
sible that  such  sweet  remembrances  can 
be  'painful?'*  He  tried  to  smile,  but  it 
was  such  a  smile  as  plainly  proved  how  bit- 
ter was  the  recollection  he  fain  would  have 
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painted  sweet.  The  question  he  had  re- 
peated  was  rather  applied  to  himself  than 
to  Victoria^  and  again  it  resounded  in  his 
ears,  Is  it  possible  that  such  remembrances 
can  be  painful  ?  O  !  scenes  of  my  child- 
hood and  youth,  hallowed  by  the  presence 
of  the  objectof  my  earliest  affections!  She 
who  first  awakened  the  tenderest  feelings 
of  my  nature  !  Do  I  recall  ye  with  sorrow 
and  dismay,  only  to  perfect  my  misery? 
O!  faithless,  unnatural  heart!  how  are 
you  yeaned  from  your  dearest  interests, 
how  are  you  changed,  perverted,  and 
undone." 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 


X-iORD  Shurgrove,  now  awaking,  cof- 
fee was  served^  and  soon  after  Aretas 
(who  felt  himself  wholly  unfit  for  society, 
and  most  particularly  for  the  society  he 
was  then  in,)  rose  to  depart.  Lord  Shur- 
grove  almost  insisted  on  his  having  his 
carriage  to  conduct  him  home,  but  Aretas 
positively  declined,  as  he  infinitely  pre- 
ferred walking  along  the  shore^  so  pecu- 
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liarlj  agreeable  in  the  cool  of  the  evening: 
and  as  he  seemed  bent  upon  it^  lord  Shiir- 
grove  did  not  attempt  to  detain  him,  as 
at  a  later  hour  it  might  not  have  been  so 
safe.  His  lordship  reminded  Aretas  that 
he  had  disappointed  him  of  his  game  of 
chess,  and  that  he  therefore  should  ex- 
pect he  would  take  an  early  opportunity 
of  making  atonement  by  rallying  all  his 
powers  for  a  formidable  attack. 

As  Aretas  disappeared,  lord  Shurgrove 
observed,  "  Mansfield  has  not  been  him- 
self all  day  !  I  cannot  conceive  what  is 
the  matter  with  him.'*  Though  his  lord- 
ship spoke  thus,  he  pretty  strongly  sus- 
pected the  real  cause  of  Aretas*s  disorder, 
and  greatly  rejoiced  in  it^  as  he  felt 
certain,  by  what  sir  Henry  had  said  in 
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Ills  letter  on  the  subject,  that  joung 
Mansfield  was  under  no  engagement  to 
the  lady  he  had  owned  a  partiality  for, 
and  lord  Shurgrove,  therefore,  concluded 
that  Aretas's  uneasiness  was  occasioned 
merely  by  a  few  qualnis  of  conscience, 
that  reproached  him  for  his  inconstancy, 
but  which  he  doubted  not  he  would  soon 
get  the  better  of,  and  leave  his  fair  rustic 
to  console  herself  with  some  more  suit- 
able Damon  or  Colin,  perfectly  calculated 
to  constitute  her  happiness. 

But  to  Victoria,  who  could  not  thus 
account  for  Mansfield's  behaviour,  it 
appeared  wholly  incomprehensible.  That 
the  song  which  had  so  violently  affected 
him,  was  connected  with  some  circum- 
stance of  a  peculiarly  unpleasant  nature. 
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she  could  not  doubt.  She  felt  a  dread  of 
she  knew  not  what,  while  a  painful 
anxiety  took  possession  of  her  breast, 
and  a  serious  thoughttulness  marked  her 
brow. 

As  Aretas  reached  the  ruined  arch, 
he  turned,  and  surveying  the  surround- 
ing scene,  nearly  lost  in  the  deepening 
ghades  of  twilight,  he  mentally  ejacu- 
lated, ''  Oh !  fatal,  fatal,  spot !  here  has  my 
peace  been  shipwrecked,  ray  honour 
nearly  lost!  Victoria,  lovely,  adored 
Victoria!  equally  injured  with  my  hap- 
less Constance !  Blinded  by  a  foolish, 
childish  passion,  I  rejected  the  exquisite 
blessing  my  indulgent,  alas!  too  indulg- 
ent parent  had  in  store  for  me,  and  dis- 
dained that   being  I  would  now  forfeit 
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world's  to  obtain;  aye,  all  but  honour: 
and  to  whom  1  have  dared  to  betray 
the  nature  of  my  feelings,  while  my  faith 
is  another's ;  and  I  am  unable,  most 
wretched  thought,  forbidden  by  every 
law  of  fidelity  and  truih  U>  proffer  her 
the  hand  it  would  be  biiss  to  dfMote  to 
her.  Oh  !  my  father  !  wlij  did  you  not 
thunder  curses  on  my  disobedience,  asid 
force  me  to  obey  you  ?  Oh  !  that  you 
had  been  unfeeling",  severe,  inexorable, 
then  would  not  my  folly  and  obstinacy 
have  rebounded  on  my  own.  head  ;  then 
should  I  have  been  at  liberty  and  Victo- 
ria's slave  alone  !  Oh  !  glorious  bondage  ! 
Heaven  of  enchantment !  I  could  while 
life  itself  away  in  dwelling  on  its 
charms." 
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He  pressed  his  throbbing  temples 
against  the  massj  column^  near  which  he 
stood^  and  for  a  few  moments,  was  lost 
to  every  thing  but  the  delight  of  loving 
Victoria.  But  starting  from  this  delusion 
he  hurried  forward,  loading  himself  with 
the  bitterest  reproaches  for  his  apostacy 
to  Constance,  and  for  the  cold  and  altered 
language  he  had  applied  to  her,  so  strong 
a  contrast  to  the  fervour  of  those  phrases 
expressive  of  his  feelings  in  regard  to 
Victoria.  "  But,  never  did  I  truly  love 
before,'*  thought  Aretas,  '^  and  surely  the 
excess  of  one's  affection  must  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  fascinations  of  the  ob- 
ject that  inspires  it.  Sweet,  amiable 
Constance  !  you  were,  indeed,  my  second 
self  You  reflected  my  thoughts,  you 
echoed   my    opinions ;    nay,  your   very 
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looks  were  guided  by  mine ;  and  in 
loving  you  I  only  offered  ineense  to  self- 
love.  But  how  inexpressibly  superior  is 
the  sentiment  excited  by  the  being  in 
whom  is  combined  virtues  and  talents 
equally  rare,  with  an  elevation  of  genius 
entirely  original.  Oh  !  Victoria  !  I 
could  not  dictate  to  you,  unless  it 
were  to  bid  you  love  me. — Yet  no, 
no,  no — to  bid  you  hate  me." 

Reclined  against  a  rock  upon  the 
cheerless  shore,  on  which  the  waves 
broke  in  sullen  murmurs,  Aretas  resign- 
ed himself  to  a  paroxism  of  contending 
passions, 

END  OF  VOLUME  THE  SECOND. 
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